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ABSTRACT 

This course syllabus is part of the comprehensive 
competency^based elementary teacher education program developed at 
the College of Education, University of Toledo for the U.S. Office of 
Education. The first course in the elementary education sequence 
consists of 12 learning modules: a) Performance Skills and Inquiry; 
b) Group Process — Principles and Experiences; c) Value Criteria and 
Related Areas with Value Clarification Strategies; d) Value Conflict 
among School Roles; e) Social Class, Values and School Behaviors; f) 
Teacher Professionalism and Accountability; g) Operation of 
Audiovisual Equipment; h) Hultiunit School/Individually Guided 
Education (HDS/IGE) : Context of American Public Education; i) 
MUS/IGB: Organization; j) MUS/IGE: Operation; k) Instructional 
Systems Design; and 1) Observation of a School Instructional Unit. 
Each module contains a list of prerequisite modules, underlying 
rationale for the module, objectives of the module, concept 
statements, learning activities and materials, and assessment 
instruments. (See related documents: SP 007 693, 007 702, 007 701, 
007 704, and 007 705.) (HMD) 
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1. Performance Skills and Inquiry 

2. Group Process - Principals and Experiences 

3. Value Criteria and Related Areas With Value Clarification Strategies 
4* Value Conflict Among School Roles 

5% Social Class, Values and School Behaviors 

6* Teacher Professionalism and Accountability 

7. Operation of Audio Visual Equipment 

8. MUS/IGE: Context of American Public Education 

9. MUS/IGE; Organization of a Multi-Unit School 
10. MUS/IGE; Operation of a Multi-Unit School 

11 « Instructional Systems Design 

12. Observation of a School Instructional Unit 



Included in this notebook are the revised GBTE Modules. New materials 
as well as handouts which should not be considered prior to their exposure 
in class, will be distributed by the instructors at the appropriate time. 
Your reactions to these materials are earnestly solicited and formal as- 
esament devices will be administered periodically to get that feedback. 
The University of Toledo has developed a model for teacher education and 
with your assistance we will be able to perfect it. 

The University of Toledo CBTE program involves cora^ilete attention to 
all groups involved with teacher preparation and the continued improvement 
of teachers. For additional information related to the rationale and the 
other phases of the program (secondary and in-service) the reader is referred 
to the following foiir Educational Comment booklets; "Contexts for Teacher 
Education" 1969; "The Ohio Model and The Multi-Unit School 1971, Field- 
Based Teacher Education: Snerglng Relationships" 1972 "Teacher Education 
for an Urban Setting, and Partners for Educational Reform and Renewal ; 
Competency-Based Teacher Education, Individually Guided Education^ and 
Multi-Unit School by Dickson, Saxe, et^al. The latter is published by 
McCiitchan Publishing Corp. and the booklets by the University of Toledo 
College of Education. The diagram on the following page, illustrates 
the interrelationship between the goals of program, the structure of the 
curriculum and the laboratory (the schools) . 
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312-320 
fSodule One . 

1. Department /Context: Contemporary Learning-Teaching Process 

II. Subjecfc/Topic: Cognitive Domain 

III. Title: Performance Skills in Inquiry 

IV. Prerequisites: none 

V. Rationale: With the tremendous iiq>act of the knowledge explosion, it 
becomes evident that learning how to leatn, rather than the memorization 
of factual data» has become the critical factor for survival in the 
world of today mid tomorrow. The method of inquiry, which focuses on 
the learning process rather than the learning content, is a method to 
facilitate^ the thinking process of formulating and testing hypothesis, and 
the comparison of the strength of relevant theories in a content setting. 

VI. Behavioral Objectives: 

1. In an actual or simulated classroom situation, you will teach a lesson 
using Suchman inquiry methods which will inclxide.: 

a. The rules and purposes of inquiry; 

b. Preassessment; 

c. Student inquiry; 

d. Student and/or teacher summaries, and a follow up analysis of the 
process of inquiry, enabling students to state how they can ask 
more productive statements in subsequent inquiry sessions. 

You will receive a cooperative peer evaluation averaging 3.5 or 
higher on the INQUIRY LESSONS GROUP EVALUATION FORM and/or on 
your instructor's evaluation of specified criteria on the INQUIRY 
SELF EVALUATION FORM. 

2. Having completed objective 1 above, you will, in an actual or 
simulated classroom situation teach a lesson expanding upon and making 
more inductive, the inquiiry process. To be included are evidences of 
your role of: planner; introducer; questioner and sustainer of 
inquiry; rewarder; and value investigator. You will receive a 
cooperative peer evaluation of 3,5 or higher on the EXPANDED INQUIRY 
LESSON GROUP EVALUATION FORM and/or your instructor's evaluation of 
specified criteria on the EXPANDED INQUIRY LESSON SELF EVALUATION FORM, 
items 1-7. 

VII. Concept Statements (or ideas to be learned); objective 1: 

1. Inquiry is a process learning technique; that is, it involves students 
in learning how to learn. This is done by the students asking 
questions. 
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2. Inquiry shifts the responsibility for learning away from the teacher 
and toward the learner. 

3. The general rules for Inquiry are: 

a» All questions must be asked in such a way that they can be answered 
"yes or "no." (Although the teacher may, in certain circumstances, 
answer differently). 

b. Questions must be asked one at a time. 

c. A single student may contluue asking questions until he has 
completed his thought trend. 

d. Students may confer among themselves. 

e. A summary may be called for at any time by either the students or 
teacher. 

4. The role of the teacher in the inquiry process Is to: 

a. Provide the focus of the lesson (e.g., objects, properties, 
conditions , events) which motivates students to d iscover what they 
need to learn. 

b. Answer students' questions (primarily "yes" and "no"). 

c. Provide student reinforcement throughout the inquiry session. 

d. Conduct a follow-up analysis of the process ^Ich looks at the 
levels and the sequence of the students* questions by having 
students ; 

1) Summarize the questioning procedure; and 

2) Identify how they can iiq>rove their questioning procedures^ 

e. If an Inquiry Analysis Matrix is used, this may be reviewed by the 
. teacher or the person who tallied the information. (For example 

of the Inquiry Analysis Matrix, ^ee Appendix A). 

5. The follow-up analysis, in addition to the above points, covers the 
hypotheses of the students and the manner in trtiich they were tested. 

a. Questions should generally proceed deductively; that is, from the 
general to the specific. 

b. Questions should generally be phrased to quickly eliminate 
irrelevant data from further consideration. 

c. Responses to questions containing words such as "could," "ever," 
"have anything to do with," can often be confusing or misleading. 

d. To properly test hypotheses, one should narrow do%in through 
preparatory questions, rather than the guess or "shot in the dark" 
approach. 

Objective 2 

1. Since expanded Inquiry is an inductive ather than a deductive process, 
the solutions obtained are not confined to a single problem. 

2. Teacher roles for expanded inquiry are: 

a. Planner; 

b. Introducer; 

c. Manager; 
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d. Reflector or rewarder of questions; 

e. Value Investigator; and 

f. Questioner and sustalner of the Inquiry process. 

3. The teacher maintains a non-evaluative role, avoiding the roles of 
reinforcer or critic since either will tend to direct the discussion 
and thereby discourage the open-endedness designed to be achieved 
through the process. 

4. Par;:icular questions will sustain the inquiry process as exemplified 
in A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO TEACHING, by Baird, et. al. , Wm C. Brown 
Company, 1972. 

Learning Activities: 

Perception 

1. Observe and/or participate in the Inquiry Session Dsiionstratlon. 

2. Observe fellow students as they do peer group teaching or micro- 
teaching of an inquiry lesson. 

3. Read Creative Encounters in the Classroom by Massiala?) and Zivens 
(first three chapters). 

4. Read Mary Lou Hedland from SRA Insight . 
Conceptualization 

1. Participate in the discussion held at the Inquiry Session Demonostration. 

2. Participate in the evaluation sessions of other students' inquiry 
presentations. 

3» Study the concept statiements. 

4. Study pp. i-27 and do Learning Activities suggested in A Behavioral 
Introduction to Teaching by Baird, et. al. 

5. Read Teaching as ja Subversive Activity by Postman ai\d Weingartner 
Application 

. 1. Practice the inquiry process with the topic you intend to use with 
younger siblings at home, fellow students, etc. 

2. Using the Inquiry Analysis Matrix, tally a fellow student as he 
is evaluated. 

Evaluation: Schedule a time with your advisor to perform your inquiry 
lessons, teach them and participate in the critique. Then 
submit the completed "Inquiry Self -Evaluation" and Inquiry 
Team Evaluation" forms to the evaluator. . 

Re-teach if requested to do so. 
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INQUIRY LESSONS GROUP-EVALUATION FORM 

(To be completed by college students who observe, or 
participate as learners in the inquiry session). 



Name 



Team 



Mark this form to indicate group consensus. 



1. How well did the teacher explain the purpose af inrniry? 
very well 6 [ 5 \ 4'|3| 2I1 very poorly 



2. How well did the teacher explain the rules of inquiry? * 
very well 6 \ 5 \ ^ \ 3 \ - 2 \ 1 very poorly 



3. How well did the teacher utilize preassessm' ;it? 
a. Lesson 1 



very well 6 



b. Lesson 2 
very well 6_ 



c. Lesson 3 
very well 6^ 



a. Lesson 1 
very well 6 



b. Lesson 2 

very well _ 6 



c. Lesson 3 
very well 6 



LA 



1 very poorly 



2 I 1 very poorly 



3 1 2 11 very poorly 



4. How well did the teacher maintain his role of answering questions with a 
yes or .no / 



i 



2 1 1 very poorly 



2 I 1 very poorly 



2 1 1 very poorly 
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5. How well did the teacher reinforce good questioning procedures by students? 
very well 6 | 5 | 4 | 3 | 2 | 1 very poorly 

6* How well did the teacher utilize student suinmaries during the sessions? 
very well 6 | 5 j A | 3 | 2 | 1 very poorly 

7. How well did the teacher conduct a discussion after each lesson of: 

a. How the students felt about the sessions? 

very well 6 | 5 } 4 | 3 | 2 | 1 very poorly 

b. How students arrived at their conclusions? 

very well' 6 \ 5 \ ^ \ - 3 2|l very poorly 



c« How well did the teacher help students evaluate the types of questions 
they asked? 



very well 6 | 5 | 4 I 3 | 2 | 1 very poorly 

d. How well did the teacher help students determine what **yes** and "no'* 
^ answers meant? 



I 4 I 3 I 2 I 1 



very well 6 | 5 | 4 I 3 | 2 | 1 very poorly 
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INQUIRY LESSCW SELF-EVALUATION FORM 

(This fona also used by faculty members utilizing a 6-point rating 
' scale on items 1-6 with a rating of the follow- up analysis session 
doubled). 

Name 

• • Team # 



1. How did I help students understand the purpose of inquiry? 



2. How did I help students understand and apply th^ rules of inquiry? 



3. How did I preassess and with what results? 



4. How well did I maintain may role of primarily answering questions with a 
"yes" or "no"? 



5. Did I give reinforcement during the session? How? 



6. How did I use the technique of student summaries and with wha^t results? 
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INQUIRY LESSON SELF-EVALUATION FORM 

7. In the analysis or follow-up of the inquiry session, how effectively did 
I discuss : 

a. . How students felt about the session. — . 

Typical Coniments: 

-* 

b. How the students arrived at their conclusions. 
Typical comments: 

c. What types of questions students asked. 

d. What "y^s" and "no" answers meant. 



e. How such words as "ever", "never", "possibly", "have anything to do with" 
are frequently misleading; 

T3rplcal comments: 

8. What was laj purpose for this inquiry session? 

9. Additional comments on such things as, referent, classroom atmosophere, 
improvements you plan for your next session. 
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EXPANDED INQUIRY LESSON GROUP EVALUATION FORM 



Name 



Mark this form to Indicate group consensus: 

1. How well did the teacher fulfill the role of planner': 
very well 6 5 4.3 2 1 very poorly 

2. How well did the teacher fulfill the role of introducer? 
very well 6 5 4 3 2 1 very poorly 

3. How well did the teacher fulfill the role of questioner and restrainer of 
inquiry? 

very well 6 5 4 3 2 1 very poorly 

4. How well did the tejacher fulfill the role of reflector or rewarder? 
very well 6 5 4 3 2 1 very poorly 

5. How well did the teacher fulfill the role of maintaining a non-evaluatl ve 
(neither reinforcer nor critic) atmosphere? 

very well 6 5 4 3 2 1 very poorly 

6. How well did the teacher fulfill the role of value investigator? 
very well 6 5 4 3 2 1 very poorly 

Additional comments: 
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EXPANDED INQUIRY SELF-EVALUATION YOm 

(Note: This form will also be used by your lnstructor» utilizing a 1-6 rating 
scale on items l*-7)« 

Name . 

1. What was the topic of iny. expanded inquiry lesson? 

2. How did .1 fulfill my role as planner? Be specific. 

3. How did I fulfill niy role as introducer? Be specific. 

A. How did I fulfill my role as questioner and sustained of Inquiry? Be 
specific. 

5. How did I fulfill ray role as reflector or rewarder of questions? 

6. How did I fulfill my role of maintaining a non-evaluative atmosphere 
(neither reinforcing nor punishing)? Be specific. 

7. How did I fulfill my role as value investigator? Be specific. 
? 8, What could I have done to improve my lesson? Be specific. 
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ANALYSIS SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 



Other potential data sources: 

I !• By aumbering questions asked , a sepuence may be obtained enabling an analysis of how 
I the group approached and solved the problem. Questions are inerely numbered in the 
j ordifir In which they are asked. 

j 2. By marking a seating chart according to who asked questions, one may obtain a graphic 
rtipresentation of the participation. This may help in determining seating 
arratigements which would facilitate participation for students who are reluctant. 
3« Qutiltlcms asked In sequence related to the same idea may be joined by a line. 
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ANALYSIS SUMMARY AND 
COMMENTS 




; JOimV r/^ MJtD VPM /m^A% 



Other potential data sources: 

1. By numbering questions asked, a sequence loay be obtained enabling an analysis of 
hov the group approached and solved the problem. Questions are merely numbered 
in the order in which they are asked. 

By marking a seating chart according to who asked questions , one may obtain a 
graphic representation of the participation. This may help in determining seating 
arrangements which would facilitate participation for students who are reluctant. 
Questions asked in sequence related to the same idea may be joined by a line* 



2. 



3. 
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Note: Appreciation is gratefully acknowledged to the Individualized Secondary 
Teacher Education Proeram (ISTEP) of Brighaih Young University, under the 
director of Dr. J. Hugh Baird for much of the content of this module. 
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312:320 
Module Two 



I. Department/Context: Department of Educational Psychology/Contemporary 

Teaching-Learning Process 

II. Subject/Topic: Affective Domain 

III. Title: Group Process - Principles and Experiences 

IV. Prerequisite (Modules): None 

V. Rationale and Introduction: 

Introduction : The Group Process Module has been designed to provide 
information concerning group dynamics and techniques and to provide 
experiences for participants in a variety of group experiences. The 
major components of this instructional system are, therefore, didactic 
and experiential. It is the explicit assumption of the developers of 
this module that specific skills and competencies can be identified as 
learning tasks and that these- proficiencies can be demonstrated behavi- 
orally at specified levels of criterion performance. It is further 
assumed that specific experiences in a group situation are ^necessary 
for participants to become more aware, sensitive, and open to'themselves 
and others. Further, the group experience provides a laboratory set- 
ting in which to experience and to try out new behaviors and group tech- 
niques as a participant. The rationale underpinning this instructional 
system is founded upon the principle of an integration of the behavi- 
oral and experlisntlal approaches to learning. 

VI» Behavioral Objectives: 

A. Terminal Objectives: This modulfewas designed to provide experiences 
such that the student will be able to list the uses of group pro- 
cesses in the classroom, to demonstrate skills in the group process 

• appropriate within; their clasfsrooms, and when given the opportunity 
to observe a group activity, to list strengths and weaknesses of the 
group. 

B. This module was further designed to provide experiences in a group 
setting to enable the student to become more open to new experiences 
and to become more aware of his feelings and the feelings of others. 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. The student will: 

Become more open to experience. 
Become more aware of feelings of self. 

Become more sensitive to the expressions of others, both verbal 
and non-verbal. 
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Become more acceptant of conflicting expressive behaviors. 
Become more mediational than prescriptive in the interaction 
and interpretation of the behaviors of group members. 

Given a group situation the student will be able to analyse 
the process and to initiate role playing as a facilitative 
strategy when specific cues would warrant this procedure. 

During a fifteen minute recall session the learner will list 
eight out of ten principles of group dynamics and to write 
the procedures for five of six leader intervention techniques. 

Given a group situation the learner will, observe and analyze 
the group process in terms of the principles of group dynamics. 

Given a group situation in a classroom setting and the 
learner's analysis of the dynamics of the group process, the 
learner will demonstrate the utilization of appropriate leader 
intervention techniques and/or facilitative techniques. 

VII. Preassessment ; Each student should be given a private conference or 
interview so that he or she may deselect himself with reason from 
the group experience. The interviewer may also reconimend non-parti- 
cipation for a student as a result of the interview. 

VIII. Instructional Activities : Two alternative procedures are recommended 
although botH may be integrated into one set of activities. 

Alternative A: 

Day One - Form the group structure and set basic rules. 
Day Two - Focus attention on feelings. 

Milling about technique 

Choose partner 

Back to back exploration 

Discover who is stronger 

Use cooperation for setting down and getting up. 
Day Three - Milling about 
Choose partner 
Trust Walk 

Trust Fall ' 
Day Pour - Large group experience 

Circle closed eyes run 

Come together/sit down 

Select a partner and form small groups 
Day Five - Large group pass 

Move together 

Develop trust for community development 
Day Six - iVtLlling about 

Find partner and explain why selected 

Do trust falls. 

Break up into school groups. 



2. 

3. 

U. 
5. 
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Day Seven - Milling about 

Select partner with each person able to say no. 
Choose own group eight 

Alternative B: 

Day One - Group member interview (nonverbal choice)' (GA) ^^(60 min) 

a) who are you? 

b) who is the person who influenced you tnost?!. Vl5?phy-? 

c) what animal do you most identify with? why? 
First impressions (60 min) (GA) 

Non-verbal communication of group goals (60* min) (GA) 

Listening triads (GP) (U05) 

Paddleing 

Use of guidebooks 

Dress 

Buddy-buddy, professional standards 
Day Two - What's your bag? (GA) (3 hrs.) 

Ranking group characteristics (GP) (60) 

One way; two-way communication (GP) (U-5) 

Square's game (60 min) (GP) 

Task-people questionnaire (GP) (Uo) 

Problem-solving reactions form (GP) (UO) 
Day Three - Role playing and gi'oup process observation (GP) (2 hrs.) 
Day Four - Hollow square 
Towers 

Peer perceptions 
Managing frustrations 

Materials: 

Handbooks from University Associates Press 

Gibb, J. R. "The Counselor as a Role-Fre^ Person." In Parker, A; 
Counseling Theories and Counselor Education . Boston : Houghton-Mif - 
flin Company, I968. 
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312:320 
Module Three 



!• Department/Context: Contemporary Learning:-Teaching Process 

II* Sul)Ject /Topic: Affective Rmain and Social Learning 

III, Title: Values Criteria and Related Areas with Value Clarification 
Strategies 

IV, Prerequisites: Career Decisions or Equivalent 

V, Rationale; Many people have quasi values based upon inttiitive or unknown 
criteria because they do not understand the process of estab- 
lishing a value » or have not had sufficient opportunity to 
clarify their values. 
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▼I. Introduction • 

%is module deals with the training of pre-service and in-service teachers to 
deal with values in the classroom using the philosophy and techniques of value 
clarification/ The approach to value clarification used in this module is basically 
the same as the one described in the book Values and Teaching by Jim Raths, Merrill 
Harmin, and Sidney Simon. 

VII* General Objective 

Upon coraple-bion of this module, the student will understand the value clarifi- 

cation philosophy presented ia this treatment and apply these techniques in a class- 
room situation. 

VIII. Behavioral Objectives ; 

(TJ The student will be able to list all seven requirements which define a^ 
value and explain in his own words why each is necessary as explained in 
class discussion. 

(2) The student will be able to list seven of the ten value-rich areas. 

(3) Given a randomly ordered, set of descriptions and a list of clarifi'-ing 
strategies, the student will be able to match the strategy with the 
appropriate descriptions without error. 

The following application level behavioral objectives are subdivided into the 
three levels of task or terminal behavior, conditions and criteria. 
(U) Behavioral Objective For the Rank Order 
The student will be able to: 

Task: Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own Rank Order 

with students. 
C onditions : In a classroom situation. 

Criteria: You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
~ performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Rank 
Order," and the second includes those five criteria listed 
under the title "Guidelines for Usin&' Clarifying Techniques." 
(See Module Appendix) 

(5) Behavioral objective for the Value Continuum 
The Student will be able to: 

Tfaak ; Demonstrate in the classroom ability to u?e his own Value Continuiun, 

with students. 
Conditions : In a classroom situation. 

5rlieria :'^You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skill:^^ Necessary to Use the Value 
Continuum," and the second includes those five criteria listed 
under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Techniques." 
(See Module Appendix) 

(6) Behavioral objective for the Clarifying Response. The student will be able 
to: 

Task: Demonstrate in the Classroom ability to Uc?e his own Clarifying 
~~ ResxxDnse with students. 
Conditions: In a classroom situation. . 
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Criteria ; You are referred to iT^o soiircer. for nri l.erin to <;val\inte your 
performance. One includes thor.o criteria idontified iu l;Tu; 
module under "Developing the okilln NfHiciinnry to Ur.o thf 
Clarifying Response,'^ and the second include:; thone five 
criteria listed under the title "Guidelines for Using Clari- 
fying Techniques." (See module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for the values sheet. The student will be able to: 

Task ; Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own Values Sheet 
with students. 

Conditions ; In a classroom situation. 

Criteria ; You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Values 
Sheet," and the second includes those five criteria listed 
under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Techniques." 
(See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for "Voting". The student will be able to: 

Ta sk ; Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own Voting List 
with students. 

Cov;dltions : In a classroom situation 

Criteria : You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the 
Voting List J ' and the second includes those five criteria 
listed under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Tech- 
niques. " (See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for proud whip. The student will be able to; 

Task : Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own Proud Whip 
with students. 

Conditions ; In a classroom situation. 

Criteria ; You referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your per- 
formance. One includes those criteria identified in the module 
under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Proud Whip/' 
and the second includes those five criteria listed under the 
title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Tecliiiiques.." (See 
Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for the "Word Should-Would test." The studer.t will 
be able to: 

Taek: Demonstrate In the classroom ability to \ir>e his own "Word Should- 

Would Test" with students. 
Conditions : In a classroom situation. 

Criteria : You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
""""" performance. One Includes those criteria identified in the 

module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the ''Word 
Should-Would Test" and the second includes those five criteria 
listed under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Tech- 
niques." (See Module Appendix) 
Behavioral objective for "I-LAC". The student will be able to: 
Task : Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "I-LAC" with 
students. 

Conditions ; In a classroom situation. 

Criteria ; You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 

performance. One includes those criteria identified in the module 
under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the "I->LAC" 
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technique, and the second includes those five criteria listed 
under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Techniques." 
(See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for the "Best of All (Educational) Worlds Game." 

The student will be able to: 

Task : Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "Best of All 

(Educational)Worlds Game" with students. 
Conditions ; In a classroom situation. 

CrlteriaT ^ You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the "Best 
of All (Educational) Worlds Game," and the second includes 
those five criteria listed under the title "Guidelines for 
Using Clarifying Techniques," (See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for the "Complete Rules of the Positive Focus Game." 

The student will be able to: 

Task ; Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "Complete Rules 

of the Positive Focus Game" with students. 
Conditions : In a classroom situation. 

Criteria : You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the 
"Conqplete Rules of the Jbsitive Focus Game," and the second 
Includes those five criteria listed under the title "Guidelines 
for Using Clarifying Techniques." (See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for "Values Alternative Explication Game." The 

student will be able to: 

Task ; Ztembnstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "Values Alter- 
native Explication Game" with students. 
Conditions ; In a classroom situation. 

Criteria : You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 
perf ormanc-:)^ . One includes those criteria identified iv: the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Values 
Alternative Explication Game," and the second includes those 
five criteria listed under the title "Guidelines for Using 
Clarifying Techniques." (See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective for Audience Power Game. The student will be able to: 

Task s Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "Audience 
Powgy Game" with students. 

Conditions : In a classroom situation. 

CrlterlaT ^ You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your 

""""""^"^ performance. One includes those criteria idt?ntified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the 
Audience Power Game," and the second includes those five 
■ criteria listed under the. title "Guidelines for Using Claris 
fying Techniques/' (See Module Appendix) 

Behavioral objective" for the group interview. The student will be able 

to: 

Task : Demonstrate in the classroom ability to use his own "Group Interview" 

with students. 
Conditions : In a classroom situation. 

Criteria : You are referred to two sources for criteria to evaluate your ■ 
performance. One includes those criteria identified in the 
module under "Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Group 
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Interview", and second includes those five criteria listed 
under the title "Guidelines for Using Clarifying Techniques." 
(See Module Appendix) 
Cjopoept Statemtntq lb Be Learned ; 

io Tbere are tlaree major criteria in the process of valuing. They are choosing, 
prising and acting, each with specific sub-coirrponents which are described 
on pages 27-30 of Values and Teaching , (Raths, Harmin, Simon; Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, oEIo, I966.) 

2. Value Indicators exist which are frequently mistaken for actual values but 
fall to meet all valuing criteria. Value indicators are described on pages 
30-35 of values and teaching. 

3. Values conflicts and clarification opportunities arise' from value - rich 
areas which are listed and described on pages 105-106 of Values and Teaching . 

U. There are a number of values clarification strategies which are useful in 
, classroom teaching to enable students the opportunity to examine and clarify 
their values. These are all identified in either the module or in Values 
and Teaching. Among thesie, clarifying responses rank orders, the value 
continuum, values sheets , voting, proud whip, I- LAC, interview, are included 
in this nodule. 

5. There are general rules basic to dealing with the teaching of values. These 
are described in chapters 2,3 and k of Values and Teaching , pages 15-U8 
in under "Guidelines for Using Clarification Techniques" in this module. 
(See Module Appendix) 
gteys in the Treatment 

Orgnnlzatlon or this module includes the pre-assessment, general goal, behavioral 
objectives for the entire module, classroom activities for each of the objectives, 
and a post-assessment. Pertinent materials such as "Guidelines for Using Clarifica- 
tlpn Techniques," and the post-assessment are in the Module appendix. In this 
tfioduXe, each of these steps are followed: 

(1) Uie student is Introduced to the philosophy of value clarification in a 
classroom situation. A discussion follows dealing with the first three 
behavioral objectives. 

(2) The student experiences (through teacher guided activities in a classroom 
setting) the value clarification techniques identified in the remainder 
of the behavioral objectives. 

(3) Each student writes his own value clarification techniques for each one 
he experiences. 

(U) Each student tried his own value clarification techniques in a classroom 
situation and receives feedback on his performance according to criteria 
of the behavioral objectives. 
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PRE^SSESSMgNT rOR VAI«ES CLARIFICATION MODUIE , 

Complete ewh question only if you know the answer • Do not guess # 

X« Define the eriterlt vhich define a value and explain briefly why each is 
neees«ary« 



8* Identfify at leaet three stralegles which you can use in the classroom to help 
your students eliirlfy their values. Explain briefly how to use these strategies 
vttli students* (Ibid.) 
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3« Cheek those of the following which qualify as value^rich areas. 



1 


v/i^racter traits 


o 






work 


U. 


love anA sex 


5. 


leisure 


6. 


money 


7. 


ftriendshlp 


8. 


polities and social organization 


9. 


maturity 



10. religion ei^nd morals 



True/false: circle the appropriate response on items k to 11. 





T 


F 


A value Indicator is one of several expressions which meet all of the 
value. criteria and Indiciate if a value exists. 


% 


T 


P 


An stiiitude Is a value. 


6. 


T. 


P 


Our Interests make up over 30ff, of our values. 


7. 


T 


F 


Feelings are not values. 


8. 


T 


P 


Our convictions are values. 


9. 


T 


P 


You can tell a person's values by the activities he participates in. 


10. 


T 


P 


When we listen to people's problems, we can't be sure it's a value we 
are dealing with or it may be merely a conversation piece. 




T 


F 


Every stated purpose Is a value. 



o 
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THE SEVEN VALUING CRITERIA 



1. Choosing freely. 

8. Choosing from Alternatives. 

3« Choosing After careful consideration of each alternative. 

Prizing, being glad of one's choice. 

5* Prizing, being willing to publicly affirm one's choice. 

6. Acting upon one's choice, incorporating choices into behavior. 

7. ^Acting upon one's choice repeatedly, over time. 



1. Ooals or purposes. 

2. Aspirations. 

3. Attitudes. 
k. Interests. 
3. Feelings. 

6. Belief 8 an4 Convictions. 

7. Activities. 

8. Worries » problems, obstacles. 



VALUE INDICATORS 



TEN VALUE-RICH AREAS 



Money 



Politics and Social Organization 



Frienddhip 



Work 



love and Sex 



Family 



Religion and Morals 



Maturity 



Xielsure 



Character Traits 



ERLC 
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Introdttction to the Vnlyie Clarification Phlloaot)by 

TRADITIONMi AFrHQACH TO VALUES 

1. Set ftn exMple. 

2. FeriuaAlng and Convincing. 
3» X'ltnitlng choices. 

4. Inspring. 

3« Rules, and regulations 

6. Cultural, or religious dogma. 

7» Appeal to conscience. 

8. Telling? vhat to believe. 

mi A?FRQACK 

1. Sneour^ge children to make choices. 

2. Examine alternatives. 
3« Weiglh alternatives. 

h. Encpurage children as to vhat they prise and cherish. 

5« Give ehiUlren the opportunity to malce public affirmation of 
their choices. 

6. Encourage them to live according to their choices. 

VAIVE-REIAOEI} BEHAVIORAL PROBLEM 

1. The ApathetiCi Listless^ Disinterested Person. 

2. The Flighty Person. 

3« The Very Uncertain. 

U# The Very Inconsistent. 
y The Drifting Person. 

6. The Overco);)forming Person. 
7* ThB Overdissenting Person. 
6. The Role-tPlaylng Person. 
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V 13/"^ • Saville Sax 

VALUES THEORY I 



I. you are vorklng individually, answer the questions belov. If this 
progrtfcia is being done in a group, it is best to read the question with the 
foil-wing introduction. 

I am going to ask some questions to find out how people in the group 
thl^nk and feel about certain issues. If you strongly agree, raise your hand 
vejpy lilgh* If you agree a little raise it less high. If you disagree strongly 
loifer It as fttr dovm as you can reach. 



Have you ever been confused about any of your values? 

Do you think that most people practice what they preach? 

Are the values shown on TV, the movies, and in papers consist'i^-^t v/ith 
the valucB we want our children to have? 

How many really enjoyed what you did this Saturday? 

Have you done anything this week that you are proud, of? 

I8 there anything you did this week that you did not choose to do and 
didn't like doing? 

How many, feel angry or rebellious when they are forced to do something 
they neither chose or like? 

How many feel rebellious when they are forced to do something that 

they like? 

How many feel dragged down at times by routine? 

How many f3el exhilarated when they decide to do something and actually 
carrj l^ out? 

How many have decided on their own to do something this week and actually 
carried it out? 

How many of you feel good about it? 

Ko&/ many find their values becwne clearer when someone tells them 
^'''hat to do? 

How xany find ia^ their values become clearer when they go through the 
^fi^ A of mal'^ing a diff:l :ult choice? 
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Hoir many find that their values become clearer vhen someone tells them 
what* 9 right or wrong? 

How many have found that moralizing helped them clarify their values? 

How many felt that an understanding listener helped them more than 
moralising? 

Hew many liave been helped by being asked a good question? 

Hc*r many find their values become clearer when they consider what they 
reaXly want to do or be? 



Answer these questions in writing. Take 10 minutes, 

1. Describe how you feel when your values are unclear or are not. 
involved in a situation where you find yourself, 

2. Describe how you feel in a situation whete your values are clear 
and fully involved, 

3« H«r can you know that a person holds a value strongly and 
coBspletely? 

k. Must he have chosen it freely or can he have just grown up with 
it for it to be held completely? 

5« Muat he be willing to identify hemself openly and publicly with 
his value or may he be ashamed of it? 

6. Is it necessary for him to act on it consistently or is it 
sufficient if he Just talks about it? 



If you are doing this program alone, go over your answers and see 
what meaning they have for you in your present life situation. 

If this program is being done in a group, break into subgroups of 
four. Each person takes a turn reading his answers. Afterwards discuss 
briefly. Total discussion should take twenty minutes. 
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"WHAT DO YOU VALUE?" SHEET 
Philip Besonen 



Instnictions 

!• Ask the following 10 questions to the group and instruct them to 
record their answers on the first 10 left lines of the "What Do 
You Value?" sheet. 

1, How much money have you donated to charity this year? 

2. Oive the nazae of the last person you complimented. 

3« When you sold your last car, what percentage of the deficiencies 
in the car did you reveal to the person who bought the car? 

U. Would you vote for the "No Knock" search warrant bill? 

5« What in your opinion, is the main purpose of the local 
police force? 

6. Give the name of your best friend. 

7. Would you vote to legalize wire-tapping? 

8. With whom did you last share a religious belief? 

9* What percentage of the tijne do you give a blessing on the 
food? 

10 • Would you offer a blessing on the food in the presence of a 
person you considered to be "unchurched?" 

II. Bicplain efich of the categories under the Choosing, Prizing, and 
Acting sections of the "What Xto You Value?" sheet. 

III. Ask each person in the group to put a check mark in each of the 
categories which apply to the 10 answers he gave to the above 
questions. 

IV. Bach answer which has six or seven categories checked can be 
considered a value. All answers with five or less categories 
checked are only value indicators. 
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alternatives Q 


consequences / h 


/ ^ 

free choice / 




Hi] 

/ 

•d 

h 
P 


1 publicity affirm / U 




act: 

/ 

•H 

d 
o 

a 


[NO 

\ 

<-< 

. OJ 

-p 
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■ 
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Developing the Skilln Necessciry to Une the Rank art\^T 

MDCTEP 0017 Saville Sax 

Revision February 6, 1969 Bruce Shattuek 

RANK ORDER VALUES GAME 



Introduction 



We are often faced with value choices. Would we rather be loved, admired, 
or ftee? Would we rather be strong, clever, or popular? Sometimes the choices 
ere negative: would we rather be blind, deaf, or mentally deficient? Would 
we rather be robbed or kill? Background values such as these may be involved 
in the day to day choices we all make. Rank orders represent an opportunity 
to practice value decisions in the absence of any consequences. 

How to Play 

1. A group of people get together 

2. Each. writes down three alternative choices, usually related to one or 
more of the value areas. 



3. After most people are finished writing, one volxinteers to read his 
list. 

U. Each group member arranges these in order of preferences . 
3« People read their choices and explain why they made them. 

6. At any time a person may choose not to read his list, or read his 
list and choose not to explain why. This is accomplished by simply 
declaring! ^'I pass.'' 

7. Avoid repetitious responses such as ''same as before" during the 
game. It's usually better to have each person read his list. 

6. Steps 1 to 7 can be repeated with others reading their lists. 
gome Rank Orders 



Follcwing are a few rank orders tlBt we have found useful in the past. 
Perhaps you mi^ht like to try using them along with your own. 



wealthy 

intelligent 

respected 



listless 
flightier 
uncertain 



sickly 

crippled 

dwarfed 



watch T.V. 
go on a date 
study 



movie star 

millionaire 

president 



teacher 

accountant 

writer 



Star athlete 

own a new automobile 

handsone or beautiful 



peacock 

whale 

leopard 
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rose bush 
cactus 
lily 



Aneriean Negro 
Afrieu Negro 
Mexiemn Negro 

married and no children 
married and twelve. children 
unmarried 



gun p^,j 
atom bomb cljir,:? i^lowti 

happy and avernge 
intelligent but tense 
powerful and hated 

mixed racial marriage 
mixed religious marriage 
unhappy, unmixed marriage 

This gome can be used at parities, as a family diversion, or in the classroom. 
They're fun and help people to know themselves and each other. 

CRITERIA OF EXCELL^:NCE: RANK ORDER 
Gkillo to deiaonstrate : 
1. Hank order elentents written clearly 
Grouplnge ueually of three elements. 
Choices not Bilmple; conflict or close decisions usual. 



Not every person in large groups state preferences aloud. (It is 
enough that all have time to think of how they would rank elements 
and a few persons state their preferences.) 

5. Students can be Invited to inwnt rank orders. 

6. Discussions need not follow rank orders. 

7. Rank order exercises are best spread over time; are not given many 
at one sitting. 

♦ 

8. The purpose of rank orders can be explained to the group. 
Knowledge to demonstrate ; 

9. Purpose: To give practice in making choices and to show the others 
have different preferences. 

Timing; Can be done daily. 

iJource of rar»k orders: Value rich areas. Elements con be unrelated 
(summer, eating, purple). Occasionally useful are negative choices 
(which is worse for you: Being poor, ugly, or friendless). 

liecitation not necessary: It is even useful to place rank order in 
the corner of the board and not mention it further. 



10, 

11, 



Feelini^gs to demonstrate s 
13. One should look reai 

I'*. One shpiad say he feels reasonably comfortable when using them. 



Q 13. One should look reasonable comfortable when using rank orders 

ERIC 
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Rank Orders: 



What do you want iDost? 



!♦ A first rate shopping center area nearby, 

2f Green grass and trees around me. 

3. A home with "all the modern conveniences. 

U. Neighbors with whom I feel comfortable. 

5. Good schools nearby. 

6. A church of ny faith nearby* 



VHiat goals and values are most important? 



I* Hard work and saving money. 

2. Being able to do what you feel like doing when you want to do it. 

3. To be at peace with yourself and have honest relationships with others. 
Raising a family In a way that will be admired by your friends and neighbors. 

5. Traveling to different parts of the country and the world. 

6. Enjoying the best in cultural experiences. 

?• Having a full and relaxing time in your leisure (non-working) life. 

6. Getting to the top in your work, 

source: Life , January, 1970. 



WRITE SOME OP YOUl^ OWN RANK ORDERS: 
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AN EXERCISE 
ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES IN EDUCATION 



In this sittple exercise , you are asked to check the three educational 
taski of greatest priority. For the sake of this exercise, will you please 
assume that there is only enough money available to effectively undertake 
three of the l6 tasks of public education listed below. Place an. X before 
the three tasks the public schools should undertake if funds were so limited 
that the school could successfully undertake three. Now, if only three had 
to be eliminated place an 0 before the three you would eliminate: 

!• A dedication to the task of improving America, solving its persistent 

problems, and upgrading the lives of all of its citizens. 

2. A knowledge of government and a sense of civic responsibility. 

3- Management of personal finances and wise buying habits. 

U. Enjoyment of cultural activities — the finer things of life. 

5. A continuing Interest in current problems, a tendency to seek 
solutions, and the habit of weighing alternatives and creatively 
applying them to the solution of these problems. 

6. A knowledge of world affairs and the interrelationships among people. 

7. Acceptance for others and the ability to live and work together 
hat^onlouily. 

8. Homemaklng values, abilities, and attitudes related to family life. 

' 9* A sense of right and wrong—a moral standard of behavior. 

^ lOf Proficiency in the use of the basic tools for inquiring and 

conmunlcatlng knowledge. 

11* Specialized training for placement in a specific job. 

12^ An emotionally stable person, prepared for life's realities. 

13* A continuing desire for knowledge— the inquiring mind, 

■ lU. A knowledge of fundamental concepts about the world. 

15* Information and guidance for wise occupational choice. 

l6. A well-cared for, well developed body. 
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^ Saville Sax 

NEXTEP 0020 

Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the Value Contin uuin 



Another va3.ue clarifying technique is the values continuum game. The 
foiioving pages will provide- you with the theory of this technique, examples, 
and the opportunity to write your own value continuums • 

VALUES CONTINUUM GAME 

1 . A group comes together to play the game • 

2. Each member thinks of pairs of extreme positions on issues, such as 
complete freedom of the individual vs> c omplete dedication to the group, 
miaarllness yb. Impulse buying > atheism vs. fundamentalism, etc., etc. 

3. All of the pairs are read» and the group detemines which pair is 
most relevant or Intriguing. 

k. When one pair is chosen each group member placed himself somewhere 
between the extremes on the continuum. 

5. People take turns telling where they placed themselven and why. 

6. There can be a general discussion of the continuum using the rules 
of the discussion game. 

This technique operates as follows: 

You write the oposites of a continuum dealing with a value rich area 
on the black board (or overhead projector » etc.) such as the following vaiae 
continuum dealing with value rich area of money: 

tifjht wad Tom Overdrawn Oliver 

1 2 3 k 5 6 I 
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Other Value Continuum are as followe; 



Etgtr Egbert 

1 2 




8 



Trying to enlist in the 
army since he was 11, now 
lU, he is trying to disguise 
his age and making his 19th 
at^enpt so he can go to Vietnam 
and KlU all tfe?. Viet Cong 



Maiming Malcolm 
10 



He borrows his 
father's shotgun 
and shoots off his 
toes so he will 
always be l+F 



Super Seperatifiu 
Sam 



— vants to ship everybody 
ba(ik to his original country 
and dlimember those vith 
mixed ancestry 



Multi-Mixing 
Mike ' 

10 



— wants all babies 
distributed so no 
one has a parent 
of the same race. 
Everyone must many 
outside his own 
race • 



'Hov do you feel about premeurital sex? 
Virginal Virginia 

1 2 3 5 6 



Mattress Millie 
10 



wears white gloves 
on every date* 



wears a mattress 
stropped to her 
back. 



What percentage of time are you happy? 
Sad-Sack Sara 



Happy- time Helen 
100^0 

> 
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THE CLAEIFYIIJG RESPONSE 



Developing the Skllla Necessary to Use the Clarifying Response 

One of the clarliying strategies which you as a teacher can use to help your 
students to clarliy their values is the " clarifying response ," 

"Fundamentally, the responding strategy is a way of responding to a student 
thft reaults In his considering what he has chosen, what he prizes, and/or what he 
la doing. It stimulates him to clarify his thinking and behavior and thus to clarify 
hia values; It encourages him to think about them." (Raths, Louis, Harmin, Merrill; 
Siaon, Sidney. Values & Teaching , Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co., I966, p. 51) 

The basic process Is simpfeT you listen to people talk and what they say — 
you listen for value indicators such as the following: 

(1.) goals or purposes; (2.) aspirntions; (3.) attitudes; (k.) interests: 
(50 feelinga; (6.) beliefs and convictions; (7.) activities; (8.) worries, problems, 
or obstacles. 

When a student mentions a value indicator, you simply give responses which help 
hlffl to clarify his values concerning this issue. 

The following will introduce you more to the clarifying response. 

MSXTBP OOkl Value Clarifying Laboratory 

(Revised for package. 
Fab, 1971) 

GUIDE TO THE CLARIFYING RESPONSE 
A atudent says that he has a new game or hobby. Teachers typically respond with a 
"Good^' or a "Not too good." Ask teachers to make a non-moralizing response and they 
often are atussped. 

How well can you do It? Can you readily make non-moralizing, non-directive responses 
to students that do not also sound inane and meaningless? Can you make responses 
that are also clarifying of the values that may be involved? 

Tljia unit will help you learn how to do this. It will also show you how srzr-h 
raaponses can be very potent in the classroom. In fact, you may come to viijaerstand 
that there is no substitute for them when it comes to helping students learn to 
think for themselves. 



V?ant to get the feel of what a 
clarifying response is? 
Vfrnt to understand more about 
the clarifying response? 
Want to practice the clarifying 
reaponse? 

Want to have an assessment of 
jrour competency. 



Obtain Paper 00k2 (provided later) 
or look at some samples in Values 
and Teaching , pp. 51-82. 
Read Values and Teaching , pp. 51-82 
Complete the Practice Activities 
provided in this package. 
Some of the activities listed in the 
practice activities paper allow you 
to assess yourself. The objective 
of this unit, operationally stated, 
is to help you meet those criteria 
to the satisfaction of the criteria 
provided in the package. 
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NEXTEP OlUO ' Frederick Mc arty 

May lu, 1968 



HOrrS FOR BEGINNING CLARIFYING RESPONSE 

Clarifying response is one of the central values strate^gies and is often 
found to be the most difficult to master. One of the reasons for this is 
probably that it requires you to make eubstantieO. changes in your style 
of Interacting vith others . 

I have found the following hints to be helpful In becoming more adept at 
using the clarifying response: 

1. PAUSING - 3ome teachers have difficulty with clarifying responses because 
they assume that their response must be immediate. Kiis helps make them 
tense and uncertain when attempting to use it. Actually, students would 
appreciate it if teachers seemed to be considering the students' remarks 
more carefully. 

Accept the student's response (perhaps by nodding or saying something 
Like, "That's interesting"), pause and take time to think,> then respond. 

2. BE Y0UR8BLF - The clarifying response strategy may seem to imply that you 
have to erase your normal pattern of responses and substitute another, 
foreign system. It would be foolish to attempt to erase your normal human 
responsea in this way. It probably wouldn't work, anyhow. 

Using the pause between the student's statement and your response, think of 
what your ordinary iinnedlate response would be and then CONVERT it to the 
clarifying style. 



Example: STUDQTT: "I'm going to spend my college money on a new car, 

Mr. Jones." 

TEACHER: "Really?'* (Pause) (During the pause, the teacher 
thinks what he would ordinarily say. Perhaps this 
would be, "You'll reigret that later," or "That seems 
like a foolish choice, Bill." Instead of saying this 
to the student, the teacher considers what he is 
trying to acco^nplish. In this case, it would be to 
get the student to consider the consequences of such 
a choice • He then uses a clarifying response to 
achieve this.) 

"Have you considered the consequences of doing that. 
Bill?" 
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NLKT^J? OOU2 Value Clarifying Laboratory 

raPt'HIENCING THE CLARIFYING RESPONSE 

i'ou value rich arcsns are: money, friendship, love and aex, religion and woralt^., 
loinure, work, politics and social organization, family, maturity, and character 
traitn. 

!• lUck one of those areas and wite belov a statement about some aspect of 
it nbout which you feel strongly: (Much of this paper's value will pro- 
bably be lost if you do not actUfiJily take the time to write a statement). 



2. Have you felt this way for a lon^ time? (Vhrite a response). 



3» La your position a personal preference or do you think mo^t people should 
believe that? (Take a moment to think about this and then Jot down a 
response )i 



Items 2 and 3 are questions in the clarifying style • Hopefully they stimulated 
you to think about your first statement without hinting that your statement was 
"good" or "acceptable" or "right." 



Did they stimulate your thinking at all? 



Contrast uon-judgmontal, clarifying or thought provoking responses with 
judgmental responses like, "Wliere. did you ever get that silly idea?" Or, 
"That's a fine thought, I hope you stick with it." cr, '^DonH you know 
that you* 11 never get anywhere thinking like that?" 
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Value Clarifying Laboratory 



CRITERIA FOR EXCELLENCE FOR THE CLARIFYING RESPONSE 

An effective clarifying response encoiirages a student to think through some- 
thing he has done or said. It promotes the process of clarifying values des- 
cribed in Values and Teaching (especially pp. 27-30,) 

Tliere is no guarantee that any one type of adult response vill produce the 
desired effect, but the following questions help one identify responses that 
are likely to do this. The ques*tion3 outline the criteria this lab uses to 
assess the effectiveness of a clarifying response* 

1. Did ths adult try to piromote his own values? Was praise, criticism, or 
moralizing used to guide the student's thinking? (Although sometimes 
an adult may want to guide a student ^s thinking, it is inappropriate 
when one is trying to encourage the student to use the clarifying process. 
That process, of course, puts the responsibility on the student to look 
at his ideas or his behavior and so think and decide for himself what 

it is he wants* 

2. Was the emotional climate conducive to thoxight fulness? A respectful 
accepting adult attitude is usually best. Fear, guilt, embarrassment ^ 
or other form of emotioned distress clog clear thinking. 

3* Was the clarifying response gentle enough? It should be stimulating 
but not insistent. A student should be able comfortably to decide not 
to think about the issue. 

U. Was the interaction brief enough? Too many adult comments ^d the student 
has so much to think about that there is a tendency to dismiss the whole 
mess* A clarifying response does not try to do big things with brief 
exchanges. It sets a mood of thought fulness. The effect is cumulative. 

'i. Did the exchange end gracefully? Usually after one or two rounds, it is bei?t 
for the adult to offer to break off the dialogue with some noncommittal bat 
honest phrase such as "Nice talking to you," "I see better what you mean," 
or "Thanks for chatting," or "Got to get back to ray work, thanks, or Very 
Interesting. Let^s talk about this again sometime," etc. 

6. Were the responses more to obtain data than to stimulate thinking? Clarify- 
ing responses are not intended for interview purposes. One listens carefully 
not primarily for information but for possible gaps in the clarifying process. 

7. Was the clarifying response used on an appropriate topic? It is best for atti- 
tudes, feelings, beliefs, purposes. It is not for facts. It is not appropri- 
ate when one has in mind a correct answer for the student to give. The 
clarifying response is not for drawing a student toward a predetermined answer. 

8. Was the response used on persons who seemed to need it most? Many students 
learn how to think through value issues from parents or others. Other stu- 
dents have a harder time of it. 

Clarifying responses are especially useful for students who show by extreme 
apathy, conformity, or flight iness that they may not have learned to guide 
their own lives. 

O s the response used sensitively and creatively? Clarifying responses are not 
ERiGchanical things that follow a formula. They must be used creatively » to fit 
B'^B^ieself and the situation* 
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TWEHTY-EIGHT CLARIFYING RESP0NS2SS 

1. la this something that you're proud of? 

2. Are you glad about that? 

3. How did you feel when that happened? 
h. Did you consider any alternatives? 

5. Havo you felt this way for a iorig time? 

6. Was that something that you selected or chose yourself? 

7. Did you have to choose that; was it a free choice? 

8. Do you do anything about that idea? 

9* Would you like to give me some examples of that? 

10. I'm not sure what you mean by ^ _ . Would you care to define 

that word for me? 

11. What do you think might be the consequences of that idea? 

12. Would you really do that? 

13. I hear you sayingTrepeat the statement): Is that what you mean? 
lU. Have you thought much about that idea (or behavior)? 

15. Wliat are some of the good things about that motion? 

16. What do we have to eissume in order for things to work out that way? 

17. Is what you express consistent with , . .? (Note something else 
the person said or did that may point to an inconsistency. ) 

18. What other possibilities are there? 

19. Is that a personal preference or do you think that most people should 
believe that? 

20. How can I help you do something about your idea? 

21. Have you some purpose in mind for what you are doing? 

22. Is that very important to you? 

23. Do you do this often? 

2h. Would you like to tell others about your idea? 

25. Oo you have any reasons for your choices? 

26. Do you think you would do the same thing over again? 

27. Do you think people will always believe that? 

28. Have you thouglit about some of the reasons. . .etc., etc.? 
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SHORT DESCaiPTIOK OF VALUES SHEET STRAm : 
AND PRACTICE OPPORTUNITY 

A values sheet, in its simplest form, consists of a provocative statement 
and a series of questions duplicated on a sheet of paper and distributed 
to class mernbers. 

The questions are written in the clarifying style and often proceed in a 
simple progression. The beginning questions might deal with the "top" 
of statement. Then questions might be asked which deal with "Dhe underlying 
issues. Finally, questions are raised which deal with the sturlents' 
current or future actions relating to the issue(s). 

The values sheet differs from ordinary classroom "supplementary" material 
in that it focuses on provocative issues and it encourages the student to 
come to grips personally with those issues. The questions on a values 
sheet stress the word "YOU" and its variations such as "YOUR". 

Values sheets are concerned with issues, alternatives, and the choices 
students make. 

Values sheets are valuable and effective lessons (and lesson aids) because 
they involve each member of the class, individually, before any discussion 
begins. In discussions, the passive sit quietly and uninvolved, the 
eloquent spew impassioned and convincing rhetoric (which is not always well 
thought out) J and there is the tendency to become defensive of positions 
which may not be the ones we would hold after calm consideration. 

The "Top" of a values sheet may be a quote (short or long), a cartoon, a 
statement by a student or by the teacher. Or another stimulus might be 
used, such as a contrived incident (see Values and Teaching , pp. 123-125), 
a picture without a caption, a scene from a plan or movie, a recording, 
etc. The question, in these special cases, would be the only thing on 
the sheet.' 



Veklues sheets can be used as motivatior>s and introductions at the beginning 
of lessons. The teacher distributes them and gives ample time for students 
to complete all of the questions . Students can be asked to share their 
answers with the class. 

Values sheets can be used as homework assignments. They can be used as 
the basis for smedl group discussion — without the teacher's presence. 
This removes the pressure to find "right" answers. 

Vailuea sheets should never be graded on content. The student shouldn't 
be forced to answer in certain ways. The teacher can grade on use of 
language, for example, on the other hand. 
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Don't moralize, no matter how subtly, on values sheets or in the ensuing 
discussion* 

The number of questions should be limited. Don't let the sheets become a* 
chore or a boro. Three or four questions are about right. Sometimes up 
to five or six are OK, depending on the complexity of the questions. 

Avoid "yes or no" and "either/or" questions. Both limit values thinking* 

Do get into sensitive areas. 

Do make sure values sheets have choices to be made, alternatives to 
consider. Merely asking about feelings is not enough. 

Focus your questions on one issue. The shotgun approach is not recommended. 

Do ask many questions about actual or planned behavior. 

Try to involve as many of the seven values criteria as posisible in the 
construction of questions. 



PRACTICE OPPORTUNITIES 



WANT TO MAKE A VALUES SHEET OR TWO? Follow the directions below. See 
a lab side during or after making a sheet, if you wish feedback* 

I0 Take a provocative quote out of a book, magazine, newspaper. Then type 
it or glue it at the top of a sheet and write questions below it, 
leaving ample room for aawers to be written in. 

2. See Values and Teaching , pp. IOU-IO5 for five provocative tops, 

3. Pick one of the ten values-related areas— money, frendship* love and 
sex, religion and morals, leisure, politics and social organizations, 
work, family, maturity, and character traits. Write out your own 
statement about some aspect of the area. Be provocative - you might 
even take a point of view opposed to your own. Use your own statement 
as a top* 

4. Try one of your values sheets on a group of students as soom as ycu can. 
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P. McCarty 
Values Clarification lab 

The Collier Brothers 

About twenty years ago, in New York City, two old men vere found deod in 
their hone. The neighbors, after not having seen the t^'o brothers for 
several days, broke in and found them lying dead in a pile of trash. 

•moir entire home vas full of old newspapers, strings, tinfoil, cans, 
wrappers-"in short, they had never thrown anything away. They saved 
everything, including money. Over $700,000 was found stresm around the 
ten-room house. 

In spite of all the money in the house, the two dead brothers were fo\ind 
in rngs. All the clothing found in their home was old and torn. The 
doctors who examined the bodies said that the brothers had been sufferinp; 
from :nal nutrition. 



^k^lghbo^fl ciid that the brothers had never been known to take h trip, or 
svu? .1 movie, or eiit in a restaurant 



Can you make vi values sheet out of this "top?" Try not to moralise. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

Can you write another values sheet, using the same "top" and yet focusirig 
on another issue? 
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A good value sheet stimulates a student to think through a value issue and to 
exaadne his related feelings and actions. Below are some generalizations which 
often help identify sheets that produce such results. 

1. Top is provocative . The top should engage the interest, dramatize an issue, 
or otherwise open the thinking through it. 

2. Questions develop the issue . Questions should not scatter thinking here and 
yonder . The writer usually takes one of the issues that the top suggests and 
guides thinking through it. 

3. Thinking is not liiaited by assixmptions or moralizations . The writer does not 
try to control what one thinks, only what one thinks about. Thus, questions 
do not assume a certain answer. And questions do not imply a correct answer. 

k. Questions are clear and few . Too much to think about invites avoidance. 

5. Questions touch several value criteria . Early questions often elicit general 
reader reactions. Later questions often get at alternat ives and consequences 
to think about, feelings of pride , and action possibilities. 

6. Questions are personal . Thinking may start at an abstract intellectual level, 
but it becomes personal, with many "you" and "your" questions. Value sheets 
provide personal confrontation with en issue. The last question often gets 
at what one is going to do," if aiQrthing, about the issue: "Will this thinking 
affect your behavior in any way?" 

7. Value sheets are permissive and private . Although they may feed small or large 
group discussion, value sheets are meant to be faced in private, and because 
values are personal, they cannot be forced. Sheets invite, but do not require 
Involvem^ent. 

Quick Check of Some Common Errors 

a. No action asked for . (Try: Is there something you can do about this issue? 
Under what circumstances will you do something? Will you tell us if and when 
you do something?) 

b. Issue superficial . (Rather than focusing a sheet on turning in library books 
on time, try: fulfilling one's responsibilities, or private convenience vs, 
public good, or Immediate needs vs. long-term social welfare, or which laws 
are worth obeying, or...) 

c. Too hypothetical . (Avoid: If you had a billion dollars but were blind on a 
desert Island. • .) 

d. Too simple questions . (Either/or and yes/no questions are to be avoided), 

e. As sume s wisdom . [Raybe a giay doesn't know much about the issue. Don't ask 
him "why" he takes a position. Ask him if he has reasons and if he is willing 
to share them) . 

f . Questions used to make a statement , (if you want to tell a reader something, 
tell him" Then ask for his reaction. .Don't use a question to make a statement: 
"Did you know that 10,000 people are killed in accidents a year?" 
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K. Addiijon 



A Cookbook Apprcich to Values Sheets 



This sheet is for those who have tried cut valwes sheets uad have had r.ome 
difficulties . You may have^ had negative feedback ftrcw students , from a 
lab aide, or you Just may not yet feel CDmfortable using the technique, ir 
3o, the sugiested sequence below may help you show improwjnent, 

1. Tty out three of the values sheets in Values and Teaching , pp. 8U-102, 
Tak^ your time and ai^swer them completely. Do them at separate times 
rather than at one sitting. This will give you a better feel of their 
effect on a student. 

You might then wish to try out one of your own sheets on yourself. This 
could give you seme intuitive notions of where they need changing. 

2. Read the chapter on values sheets in Values and Teachinfi^ , pp. 83-III. 
You might also benefit from reading more examples of good values sheets 
given in the appendix, pp. 237-2U5. 

Try canparing any of these sheets with the criteria given in the Assessment 
Guide #CX)98, or on pp. IO5-III, in th-s book. 

3. Try to make up values sheets using the "tops" given in the book, pp. *1(A-105. 
Evaluate each sheet you write using the Assessment Guide. Then bring them 
to a lab aide for feedback and/or try them out on a few people. 

a) develop one theme in your questions 

b) don't attempt, too much subtlety or complexity 

c) focua on "you" questions—the student's past, present, or future 

^. After you begin to get more positive feedback on your sheets, you may wish 
to begin ualng your own "tops." Choose them on the following criteria: 

a) relevance to the interests and experiences of the children that you 
will give the sheets to. 

b) their focus on values -related problems 

c) Their "punch"--do they >iave immediate impact?; are the issues contained 
in thm sufficiently clear to be immediately perceived by your students? 

TJicre are two types of "tops"— 1) general— used for on-going values work which 
is not necessarily related to your subject matter; and, (?) Subject-related-- 
chcosen for relevaroe to subject matter being handled in class and used as part 
of the curriculum. 

One finetl hint: It might be useful for you to choose your top and then write 
out a list of all the possible themes which you might develop using that top. 
Then choose the best one and write the values sheet questions for it. This 
could help avoid the error of a vague or unfocussed sheet. 
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MiXTEP OO9U 

Mary B. Jordan, Saville Sax^' 
Ginny Treat, Kaxgie >7alker, 
Mary D. Whitworth 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD VALUES SHEETS 

1. Construct questions which start with the general and lead to the 
specific. 

2. Avoid "yes and no" and "either/or" questions. 
3* Focus your questions on one central issue. 

k. Involve as many of the following value criteria as possible: Choosing, 
prizing^ acting. 

5* Limit the number of questions so that the sheets do not become a chore 
or a bore. 

6. Delve into sensitive areas. 

?• Include some questions which explore feelings and some which explore 
consequences . 

8. Early questions should define the issue brought up by the "top." 

9. Use next questions to explore a large range of value alternatives 
related to the "top." 

10. Use questions which will ultimately help the person focus on his 
position within the range. 

11. Foc\is the iBBt questions toward what the person does now, what he 
would like to do, and what he plans to do in the future. 

1$. Stress the immediate and the concrete when asking about action by 
stressing such words eus today, this week, now, and tomorrow. 
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RICHARD CORY 

by Edwia Arlington Robinson 



Whenever Richard Cory vent dovntown, 

We people on the pavement looked at him: 

He was a gentleman ftrom sole to crovn, 
Clean-favored, and imperially slim. 



And he vas always quietly arrayed, 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

"Good morning," and he glittered when he walkod. 



And he was rich— -yes, richer than a king — 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 



So on wc worked, and waited for the light. 

And went without the meat, and cursed the tread. 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer night. 

Went home and put a bullet through his head. 



(Also play from Tlie Sounds of SlIimico nlbum bv i'imofi 
Gnrfunkel the selection of Richard Cory to /jivn n better 
understanding). 
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VALUE SHEET 
!• Ifov do ve judge people in general? 



2, Wliat are people assuming about Richard Cory? 



3, Do each of us have problems that others knov nothing or little 
about? 



U. If a play vere written about Richard Cory, "what specific things 
could the playwright do to portray Cory to the audience as vhat he 
really is and also as vhat the people imagine him to be? 



';. Could you play the character role of Richiird Cory? Why or ^vhy not'. 



u. Can you identify vith the people of the town? With Cory? 
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NhTPEP t);.*ti9 K. Mccarty 

lO/li/hB 

• (Values Sheet) 

THE CITY 

"Not Getting Involved" (reprinted from TIME magazine , May 15, 196^*) 



New York City, the truism goes, is not America* But it is the Morican 
BifcT City — increasingly so, as the homogenizing forces of the 20th centixry 
make all cities, all towns, all country sides, and the people in them, 
interchangeable. In recent weeks, two New York crimes have drainatized facts 
of big-city life that have implications for beyond New York*s five boroughs. 

First came the murder of Kitty Genovese in the predawn daur^kness of the 
quiet, middle-class community of Kew Gardens. The murderer was a lunatic who 
had never seen her before. It took 35 minutes; the killer left and returned 
thr^e times to stab her again and again while Kitty staggered and screamed 
and dra/P^ged herself alpng the street. The interesting thing about it was 
that at least 37 neighbors, roused out of bed by Kitty's screams, had stared 
out their dark windows at one time or another, but none of them, in all that 
35 minutes, called the police. When it was all over, a raan-»-.after phoning 
a friend for advice — crossed the roof of his building to a 70 year-old woman's 
apartment to get her to call the police. "I didn't want to get involved," he 
explained later. 

At 3:^*0 one afternoon last week, an l8 year-old switchboard ^,irl ncunevi 
OiiTA Romero hurtled naUted and scraaming down the stairs of a building on 
busy East Tremont Avenue in the Bronx. In the vestibule, in plain sight of 
the street (the door was open), she lay screaming and bleeding, while a man 
)7^truggled to drag her upstairs again. "Help me!" she cried again and again. 
"He raped me." Heads pooped out of offices along the hallway, and a crowd 
of about kO gathered outside to watch. No one made any mcve on her behalf. 
No one called the police. It was sheer chance that two oi^ficer^ pushed 
through the crowd. 

Whiat has happened that these things should be possible? One thing, 
certainly, is that the sense of community has been lost in the bigness and 
bureaucracy of big-city iife^ In small-town America, people wanted neifrh- 
borr. for a defense againtjt loneliness; in big-city America, people feel Lh.-il. 
nei^'hborjj arc merely crowding in on them and threatening their privacy. No- 
body knows his neighbors — and doesn't want to. 

And no one wants "to get involved" with these unknown and unloved tu.M^';h- 
bors — it may cost time to testify in court, maybe bring on a lawsuit Cor 
interference or for some nameless offense. The Decent Citizen and Taxpayr^r 
is apt to feel that taking any kind of action is unwise, unsafe— and unneeen- 
sary. 

»»»»• »•»»»•*#««**« 
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1. -Write down your inanediate reactions to this article. 



2. Did you immediately wonder what you would have done if you had been 
there? Do you have any idea of how you would have acted? Who? Would 
you have done the same things as the other people did? Why? 



3. Do you agree with TIME'S analysis of this phenomenon? Explain. Are 
there other, less intellectualized, more basic underlying factor s'i 



U. Can you see any connection with these two cases and the episode recently 
when a Puerto Rican. man threatenied to junp from the Brookl^'-n Bridge and 
a crowd of 100 chanted, "Jump, dump, jumpi???" 



5. What can anyone do about this problem? (You, the goveriiment, anyone)? 
Dp you perceive it as a problem? 



NOTE: There is a Jfilm available of the incident indentified in the values 
sheet done by Harry Reasoner entitled, "Detached Americans." A study was 
also done ( Psych Abstracts U3:ll November, 1969) assessing what would happen 
when someone overneara a woman crying for help. Results indicated that: 
(1) two-person groups were less likely to help than, subjects alone*. (2) pair.< 
of friends were less inhigited than strangers, (3) bystanders looked to others 
for guidance, misinterpreted the lack of concern and decided it was not 
serious, and (1*) friends misinterpreted less than strangers. 
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Developing the Skills Necessary to Use "Voting" 
CRITERIA OF EXCELLENCE: VOTING 

Skills to demonstrftte ; 

1» Some questions should touch on sensitive or hidden value areas. 

2, Lists should usvially have four to fourteen questions. 

3. Students should be given opportunities to prepare lists. 

k. Questions begin with a phrase that facilitates voting, such as, "How 
many of you. . 

5. Discussion need not follow voting lists. "Thank you," or some other 
appropriate closing is used. 

Knowledge to demonstrate : 

6. PuiT)ose: To raise issues, stimulate thinking, revea'l students to one 
another, and/or suggest possible alternatives for living and thinking. 

7. Timing: Nbt everyday. Usually at the beginning of a group meeting. 

8. Source of questions: Value rich areas such as family, friends, love and 
sex, religion, work, leisure time, and politics. 

Feelings to demonstrate : 

9. One should look reasonably comfortable when using voting. 

10. One should say he feels comfortable in using voting. 

(See values theory 1 NBXTEP 032$ for a voting list used e&rlier in this 
module) 
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Voting List #1 

1. How maxv of you like artichokes? 

2. How niBny of you watch TV at least twice a week? 

3. How many of jrou would like to be a lighthouse keeper? 
h. How nany of ypu have ever helped someone who was blind? 

5. How many of you would choose to participate in a family activity rather than 
watch a ball game on TV? 

6. Kow many of you would spend a beautiful spring day polishing your car? 

7. How mazy of you would yell at the neighbor kids to get off your lawn rather 
than make friends with them? 

8. How many of you would publicly tell your parents that you love them? 

9. How many of you would donate one of your good kidneys to a brother or sister? 
10. How many of you would slow down your efforts on the job if you know your fellow 

workers resetted the fact that your zealous efforts made them look bad? 

Voting List #2 

1. How many of you feel that school work is fun? 

2. How many of you feel that school can be one of the most Important aspects of 
your life? 

3. How many of you feel that most classes are interrelated to each other? 
k. How many of you would rather go to a movie than study? 

5. How many of you feel that students should be allowed to drop cl^^sses whenever 
the;y went to? • 

6. How many of you feel that you could do better in school if you were allowed to 
take only those cj^ssee you wanted to take? 

7. How many of you prefer young teachers? 

8. How many of you feel that having friends is more important than school work? 

9. How many of you could ''care less" about school? 

10. How many of you feel that athletics should be done away with on the college level? 

11. How many of you have raMomly registered for a class because you couldn't find 
another claas to take? 

12. How many of you feel like you don't have enough leisure time? 

13. How many of you have something you would like to learn to do during your free 
time? 
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Developing the Skills He cess ary to Use the Proud Whip 

The Proud Whip gets at prizing and cherishing. How often do you get 
to tell people soinetWlng you are proud of. If causes people to reflect on 
their own life, can be used with kids, and is very simple. 

1. Ask something in the prizing area. 

e«g« What have you done during the past week you feel good about? 
Name an organization you feel proud of I 
What can you do that you are proud of? 

What do you have in your wallet or purse that you are proud of? 
What have you done for your students that you are proud of? 

2. Do a whip around the room. Have students tell why they are proud of this. 
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Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the 
"Should/Would" Test 



SHOULD/WOULD TEST 



This is a test to help you examine yoiir reactions to certain proposi- 
tions. Kindly answer each item three vays. 

First, decide whether the proposition concerns something you should 
or should not do. If you feel you should agree with the statement, write 
a T for "true" in ;the should column. Conversely, if you feel you should 
not agree, write a F for "false" in the should col\imn. 

Similarly, the next column refers to yo\ir preference for the item. 
If it is something you would really like to do , mark T, and if it repre- 
sents something you'd really rather not do , mark F. 

The last column asks whether you would or would not actually behave 
in accordance with the item. That is, do you think realistically your 
behavior would agree with the proposition? If you feel that neither T nor 
F is an appropriate answer, you may mark the column "O" 



1. Attending a two-hour lecture after work some night on 
"The Theory of Existentialism." 

2. Working for your church in your professional capacity 
one day per month. 

3* Spend one full weekend this month redecorating or 
improving your home . 

h. Moonlighting forty hours over the next two months at 
an hourly rate three times your present salary. 

5. Having responsibility for making the three most 
important decisions for your organization this year. 

6. Reading a 300-page book exploring relativi1;y 
in layman terminology. 

?• Sending a check for $U0 to help feed starving 
children. 

8. Borrowing a substantial sum of money to put over 
a big business deal. 
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9. Spending five hours some Sunday this month at the 
Art Institute. 

10. Devoting three bour0 a vtek to church services. 

11. Having a major influence over the lives of many 
people. 

12. Spending three hours per week in a "Big Brother" 
or "Big Sister" program for underprivileged 
children in your area. 

13. Giving up a day of your vacation to hear an 
authority in your field discuss new research 
findings . 

lU. Spending a substantial inheritance to treat 
yourself and your family to one year of fun 
and luxury* 

15. TSaking lessons to learn to play a musical 
instrument. (Assume you already own the 
instrument. ) 

16. Spending one night a week working as a 
chairman of a committee seeking to influence 
legislation. 

17. Spending two hours each week studying the 
Bible, the tenets of your faith or 
meditating privately on your own belief 
system. 

18. Collecting old and rare paiatlngs. 

19. Sitting up until 2:00 a.m. on a week night 
to help a ftriend solve a personal problem. 

20. Investing a sizaable proportion of your savings 
in the stock market. 

21. Working considerable overtime for the next 
two years to become head of the organization. 

22. Attending night school for three nights a 
week to earn a doctorate in your chosen field. 

23. Committing yourself to teach Sunday School 
for the next four months. 

2U.. Marching or picketing for Civil Rights, 
although there may be danger. 



^3 
O 



^Taken from Ula Swell, Ed.D., Iheoretical Rationale and 
'"*^"iques on Valties. 
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Developing the Skills Necessary to Use I-LAC 

I-LAC 

These letters stand for the words: ''I am loved and capable," In this 
strategy the group leader tells a story concerning various situations and 
incidents during a one- day period which tend to destroy the self concept of 
the story teller. While telling the story the group leader wears a sign which 
reads: "I am Loved and Capable." As he encounters each situations which 
lessens his self concept, he rips away part of the sign. He does this until 
the story is ended and the sign is completely gone. At this point the group 
is asked how they felt during the story and as the sign was being torn apart. 

I-LAC 

When I awoke this morning, I stayed in my bed for a few minutes and thought 
how lucky I am. I have plenty of food to eat, a warm home> a car, lots of clothes. 
Everything is great. While I was showering and shaving, my wife fixed me a tre- 
mendous bacon and eggs breakfast. 

As I was leaving the house for work my wife said, "Have a good day I love you," 
Just before I got to the car I decided to go back into the house and get my sign. 
You know, when I feel so good, I like other people to know how I am feeling. So 
I put on sign which said: "I am Loved and Capable." 

While driving to the office I came to a signal light. The yellow light changed 
to red in the middle of wy left-hand turn and the fellow in the car behind mine 
honked his horn and shook his fist at me in anger. (At this point I tore away 
part of my "I am Loved and Capable" sign) 

When I arrived at the office the secretary handed me a stack of papers and 
said that if I wanted her to do anything with them I had better make them more 
legible. Hien she went on to say how presumptuous these graduate assistants are 
now-a-days (tear sign) . 

During the staff meeting that morning Dr. Chamelandwitz told us that too 
many of the graduate assistants were not meeting their assignments and that he knew 
of several other graduate students who were aching for our jobs. (Tear sign) 

While walking through the student union building on my way to xny graduate class, 
I saw a friend of mine from iry home town. I stopped to talk with him for a while, 
but he was so engrossed in listening to a conversation that he completely Ignored 
me. XTear sign.) 

Ihe professor in the graduate class passed back the exam and told us that he 
was acutely disai>pointed in our performance on the exam. He said that graduate 
students should be able to document their statements and that we had better improve 
if we plan to succeed in graduate school. (Tear sign^ 

The fellow next to me said, "Man, you really blew that exam. What is the 
matter with you?" (Tear sign.) 

When I returned to the office I found one of the student teachers waiting for 
me. He said that he couldn't complete the assignment because I hadn't explained 
it to him, and so it was my fault. (Tear sign.) 

I decided to work on one of the projects that Dr. Chamelandwitz had given me. 
I became so involved with the project that I forgot about the time. When I finally 
reached home it was 7iOO p.m. My wife had a meeting to attend and said that if I 
wanted anything to eat I could just '*fin" for myself, cause she was in a hurry. 
(Tear sign — by this time the sign should be all gone.) 

Once in bed, I thought about the day. It felt so good to be comfortable. I 
thought, "I wonder what tomorrow will be like?" 
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Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the "Best of All World Game" 
OIU2 . BEST OF ALL (EDUCATIONAL) WORLDS GAME 



This game is designed to be used in a number of institution,-?. To make it 
applicable, insert the appropriate instiiui n and personnel roles in the 
parenthesis below. Example: classroom-students, business-management and 
labor J government-citizens . 

Introduction 

You have real concern for doing a good job as a/an (educator). You also 
probably have some difinite ideas as to what would make an ideal set-up in 
a/an (school) for both (teachers and students.) 

Imagine that you are called into a completely new area similar to your own. 
There have never been (schools) thei'e. But the people there now want 
(schools). They don't want ,*just a traditional (school). They want the most 
advanced (schools) anyone can imagine. You are in a position to make re- 
commendations to them as to what those (schools) would be like. 

Procedures — Part I 

1. For the next several minutes, sit silently and think about what your 
ideal (school) would be like. Make notes to yourself on your thoughts, 
if you like. 

2. Now share the ideas, dreams, thoughts among the members of the group. 
Use a form of the focus group to draw each other out. See focus games. 

3. After everyone has a chance to respond, think about what actually might 
be done in your own (school) to bring about some or all of the "ideal" 
conditions you We thought of in the part of the exercise above • Talk 
this over as a group. 

Proced\ires--Part II 

1. Examine the kinds of answers and thinking the group did in #3 above. 
Was it bound by tradition? An attitude of "Well, that's nice to dream 
about, but we could't afford such a move," or "We couldn't possible 
change things that muchi" In light of these question??, would you like 
to reconsider any of the "ideal" conditions you may have discarded in 
Step 3? Share as a group. Use Challenge Games to explore this issue. 

2. Now, alone, think about your calendar for the next week. What changes 
are you actually going to make, what steps are you going to take toward 
change in the direction toward getting your (school) to be more like 
the "ideal" you dreamed about in Step 1? Fill in actual events or 
happenings., the people you* 11 talk with, what you will do and when. 

3. Finally, share your plans with each other.. Use Action Game to help 
O xplore your role in implementing plans. 

ERIC 
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Developing the Skills Necessary to Use the "Positive Foeur. Game'* 

NEXTEP 0061 Saville Sax 

1/28/69 Wanda Penny 

COMPLETE RULES OF 'VW POSITIVE FOUCS 



The degree that people are afraid of being thought ;';t\xpid. cltimsy, silly, 
square, different, crazy, cowardly, boastful is incredible. We often are 
afraid to express our thjnking nnd cur foelings. We ar<=* often afraid to sing, 
to dance, to paint, 'to write, to read out loud, to try something new, to learn, 
to approach people, to love, to hate^ to run, to do almost anything, 
because they are afraid that we will be criticized or laughed at and thought 
stupid • This game is designed to help remove the fear, incl to free us to do 
many of the things we would like to do but are afraid to do . 

THE OBJECT OF THE GAME IS 

1, To free people from some of the needless and unnecessary fears that others 
inspire, and so liberate the power to create, to thinl:, to learn and to 
love . 

2. To teach us to free others from nnnecessar;^^ fears and thus liberate their 
enerties, and powers. It should enable anyone to teach others by making 
them feel adequate rather than scaring them into learning by the threat of 
beiiig called stupid, inadequate or helpless. 



PROCEDUBES FOR STARTING THE GAME 



1. A group of two or more persons get together and agree to play the game. 

2. Each person makes a list of things which others can do that make him feel 
good about himself. 

3. When everybody is finished writing their list one person volunteers to be 
the focus or center of attention, lie then readr^ his li^t. Others; respond 
by asking questions and saying thing:-* about him that mnke him feel good 
about himcelf using clues from the li.'.t. In addition, the following four 
suggestions may be used in helping the focus foel good about himself. 

U. Tlie focus person may have the cent^^v of attention for long as he wisher, 
unless a previously decided time limit was agreed upon. 

5. When the center of attention moves away from the fonu' person by accident 
or because somebody has taken it awny, a group member should brin^ it back 
where it belongs. 

6. When the focus person has had the center for as long as he wants or when 
his time is up, he ceases to be focu;^ and someone elc?e may volunteer to be 
focus or the game may end. 

YOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP MEMBERS 

a. LISTENING TO OTHERS WHEN THEY SPEAK, WITHOUT INTERRUPTING: To interrupt when 

^meone is talking to you is a sign that you arc not intcre.-^ted in hearing what he 
ERIC^ to say to you. To show that you are not intere.^-'tcd makeo the person feel bad. 
ma^to' you make him feel bad, he may stop talking to you, you may feel bad. . . or even 
become angry. 
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But, if you really listen when people talk to you . . . this will make them 
feel that you are Interested in what they have to say. They will enjoy 
talking to you because your attentiveness will make them feel good. When 
you want to talk, they will feel like listening to you. This will make 
you feel good about yourself. When someone makes you feel good about 
yourself, you like that person. If you make someone else feel good . . . 
he likes you. When two people like each other, friendship Is born. 

b. TELL OTHERS WlWlT YOU LIKE ABOUT THEM. . . .PRAISE THEIR GOOD QUALITIES: 
if you make a habit of telling other only bad things about themselves, 
it makes them unhappy, unpleasant, or even mad. When people are mad and 
unhappy they try to get even by saying or doing unpleasant things to 

others. . . they try to hurt others they might exert physical 

violence. You might be the victim. 

But if you tell people good things about themselves. . . . praising the 
qualities in them that you really admire, it makes them experience pleasant, 
happy feelings; they are more fun to talk with, work with, or just to be 
with. They may tell you good things about yourself which will make you 
a happier, more pleasant person to be with. You will enjoy each other more. 

c. SHOW A GENUINE INTEREST IN OTHER. ... LET THEM KNOW YOU UNDERSTMD HOW 
THEY FEEL. People sometimes pretend to be interested in others when they 
want a favov or when they want someone to do something for them. This is 
not a genuine interest and it disappears as soon as the favor is accom- 
plished. If you are interested in people only when they can do something 
for you, they will soon be aware of your game, and come to dislike you . . . 
they will stop doing anything for you. Then you may find one day that you 
really need a favor but no one will help you. 

But, if you are genuinely interested in others you show this in many ways; 
you ask questions about the way they feel, about what they are doing. You 
listen when they answer you. You show interest by being helyful ... by 
saying; "I understand how you feel** ... by sympathizing, by sharing 
common interests, by being thoughtful in countless little ways. When you 
do these kinds of things consistently the person knows you are really 
interested in him • • • and will be your friend. 

d. BE HONEST WHEN YOU PRAISE, SAY ONLY THAT TOIGH YOU SINCERELY FEEL: If you 
say things to others that you do not really believe, you will sound insin- 
cere and no one will believe you. Then nobody will believe you even when 
you are sincere* Saying nice things that you don't believe and pretending 
when you don't really feel that way are empty, artificial gestures .... 
They selfon help to make anybody feel better. Even you will not feel good 
about pretending. If people feel that you're always "putting them on'' 
they ignore you, avoid you, or become very impatient with you. 

Say only the good things you really believe and you will experience a 
personal sense of satisfaction from being honest and sincere. When people 
find that you are generally honest in what you say to them, they respect 
you and trust you. They feel good about the things you say to them. They 
try to be honest with you. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR FOCUS PERSON 

a. THE FOCUS PERSON IN TALKING ABOUT HIMSELF SHOULD BK kS TRUTHFUL AND HONEST 
AS POSSIBLE. TELL AS MUCH ABOUT YOURSELF AS YOU DESIRE TO .... BE AS 
HONEST AS YOU CAN .... IF YOU REALLY HAVE GOOD THINGS TO SAY ABOUT YOUR-- 
SELF, DON'T BE TOO MODEST TO SAY THEM. IF YOU WANT TO SAY SOMETHING ABOUT 
YOURSELF THAT IS NOT NECESSARILY GOOD .... DON'T FEEL ASHAMED TO SAY IT: 
sometimes you feel good it you can talk about yourself. When you feel 
this way It Is good to do 8o« There are two things which people sometimes 
do when they talk about themselves which are not good: To build oneself 
up by exaggeration or to be extremely mod^^st,, and tear yourself down. It 
is not good to do either of these. If people find that you always exag^ 
gerate the truth, they will not believe anything you say . If people find 
you are always tearing yourself down, they will become bored with you . It 
is best to try to be as honest as you can and by doing so you will be more 
Interesting to everyone . 

b, WHEN YOU ARE TALKING ABOUT SOMETHING THAT YOU KNOW OR CAN DO WELL BE SURE 
THAT YOU OFFER TO SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE OR SKILL. YOU CAl^ SHARE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE OR SKILL IN THE FOLLOWING WAY. MAKE SURE THAT THE OTHER PERSON 
REALLY WANTS TO LEARN THAT. GIVE YOUR THOUGHT AND FEELINGS ABOUT WHAT 
YOU KNOW OR CAN DO AS WELL AS THE BARE FACTS. TEACH A LITTLE BIT AT A 
TIME AND BE SURE THAT WHAT YOU'VE TAUGHT HAS BEEN LEARNED WELL BEFORE 
GOING ON TO THE NEST STEP. When you t^ilk about what you know or can do 
without offering to share the knowledge it makes others feel inferior or 
Jealous, Instead of respecting you and liking you for what you know it 
often makes them angry. Then they make remarks about you or refuse to. 
listen to you. When you offer to help them acquire your knowledge or 
skill it takes away their reason for being jealous or angry. Instead of 
being angry and ignoring you they will listen and admire you« When they 
have knowledge and skills that you lack they may offer to help you learn 
them instead of boasting and making you feel bad. When everyone learns 
to share their knowledge and skill instead of boasting and making others 
feel bad then we will all be able to do things better, we will be smarter, 
be able to have more fun, have more friends and be happier. 

OTHER VARIATIONS OF THE FOCUS GAME 

The positive focus game can be used in many different ways. All one has 
to do to make another game out of it is change what the focus person does at 
the beginning. Whatever the focus person does the others respond by asking 
questions and syalng things which will make him feel good about himself using 
the clues he gave at the first session and the general rules. 

1. In the freest kind of. positive focus game the focus person chooses to 
talk about or do anything he wants to^do. He may show and talk about a 
picture, sing a song* recite a poem^^alk about something he is proud of, 
present a problem, anything he chooses, 

2. In less free positive focus games the group decides what the focus person 
will talk about, or do. So if the group is interested in giving a party, 
each focus person can give his ideas of a good party. If the group is 
interested in drawing, each focus person can present a picture with the 
others talking about it • • . • etc. 
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P^^eloPlng the SklUs to Use the Valu er 
flxternatlve fixplicailon 6ame 

NEXTEP 0122 

May 3, 1968 Saville Sax • 

VAUmS ALTERNATIVE EXPLICATION GAME 

1. Members think of some trait or issue or wav of actino- nim ov^^^Vi^ 

2. The nembers dicide which issue to discuss. 

^* « "^^^ *° immediate and long 

°^ position on the issue. The rules of the 
discussion game are u ed to do this. 
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Developing the Skills to Use the "Audience Power Geane*' 

7/1/68 F. McCarty 

#0171 

The Audience Power Game 



An audience in a theater can be a very powerful group. They have power 
in the choice oi whether or not to purchase tickets, to aplaud, to boo, to 
walk out, etc. However, in this country, people rarely boo or walk out. * V/e 
sit through the V30st boring productions and sometimes even applaud them. The 
saost that people will do is leave during the intermission. 

Other audiences are not as lucky in the range of their options. In 
ischool or church or business, people find it impossible, embarrassing, or even 
dangerous to leave. Booing is not permitted. What other options are open to 
the members of the class, the congregation, the board meeting? 

The following is a game which can be played in group having meetings. It 
enables the members of an audience to express some of their feelings directly 
to the speaker or leader. 

• It gives Immediate feedback to the speaker or leader. • This feedback cannot 
be ignored. The leader has to deal with it immediately. This should lead to 
mpre satisfying meetings, classes, etc. 

1. A group, which has l*egular meetings scheduled, agrees to play the 
game. 

2. A series of signals are worked out below: 

a. Arms folded on chest--means, ''I'm still listening but you 

haven't convinced me." 

b. Clenched fist on chest--means, "ycu^re making me nervous/* 

c. Shrtigging shoulders^-means, ''I really can't understand you." 

d. Palm fist on cheek, head restin on hand — means, "You're 
boring me.*' 
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e. Fingers drumming on desk--means, "net to the point, already.*' 

f. Nodding—iaeans, "I understand.'* 

g. Smiling- -means, "I agree." 

h. Shaking the head sideways — means. disagree." 

i. Verbal signals can also be used: 
"Hb. "—-means, "I disagree." 
"Yes. "—means, "I agree." 

'*Help. " — means, "I don't understand you." 

3. Not too many signals should be used, otherwise it will get too con- 
fusing. 

k. The members of the audience should attempt to give these signals 
clearly, but not distractingly. 

5. The speaker should stop whenever he's getting a great deal of 
feedback which disturbs him. He should discuss the process with 
the audience, 

6. The audience should then try to give him constructive criticism. 

7. After some sessions, the group might discuss adding new signals, 
changing or deleting old signals. 



Copyright, I968, Frederick H. McCarty. May be reproduced without special 
permission provided appropriate credit is given and reproduction is for 
^foee, educational distribution. 
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Developing the Skills to Use the "Group Intorv: ' ev/'' 
GROUP INTERVIEW 

• Objectives: 

1. To share with the other group members some of your personal interests and life 
activities . 

2. To share and discuss some of your beliefs. 

3. To share and discuss some of the things you value. 

Instructions : 

The group interview may be conducted in one of two ways. Choose one of the 
following: 

Number one : Group members volunteer to be interviewed. (You may also choose not 
to be interviewed.) Then the group focuses on one member asking any questions of 
interest about the member's personal life, family, personal history or background, 
beliefs, or values. The interviewee may choose not to answer any question which 
he feels is too personal, untimely, or inappropriate. The interviewee may also 
ask the interviewer his purpose in asking the question before he chooses to answer. 

Number two : The focus shifts rapidly from one group member to another with any 
member asking any other member questions of interest — personal life, family, history 
and background, beliefs, values. The same ground rules apply. 

Ground Rules: 

1. Personal information, beliefs, and values are to be shared and discussed on a 
voluntary basis. Please remember that there are things which all of us do not 
wish to discuss with others at a particular moment. This feeling should be 
recognized and respected by all members of the group. 

2- The group interview is not the place for argument or debate. Please respect 
each other's right to live differently, feel differentl;^^, think differently, 
believe differently, and value differently. You may well disagree with someone 
in the group, but try to understand his position rather than telling him he is 
wrong to try to make him change. People are more apt to change life st^^les• 
beliefs, and values from experiencing more meanirgful ones rather than being 
badgered Into feeling their' s are wrong. 

Sample Questions: 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
Do you get along with your parents? 
What are your hobbies? 

What is the most exciting thing that has ever happened to you? 
What is the most embarrassing thing you have ever dene? 
Do you believe that men should be free at all c^sts? 
What is one thing you would never believe in? 
What in your life do you value most? 

If you had to choose, would you rather be sickly, poor, or disfigured? 
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Appendix to Module 
GUIDELINES FOR USING CLARIFICATION TECHNIQUES 



The following are some important guidelines which you will need to remember 
as you use most of these techniques with groups of students* Since with most 
techniques such as the rank order, students will respond verbally with their 
preference . 

1. First of all, identify and explain the technique to let thei)] know that 
to begin the technique, you will start vrith someoa^: and go around the 
room, you then read the nonverbal communication ol" the students in the 
classroom to identify who would like to start tlie responses. (To ident- 
ify this nonverbal co???munication, you simply look at the faces of the 
students, and the students who would like to begin the exercise will tell 
you so by the way they look at you. Those who do not want to start 

may also tell you by looking at the floor, etc,) 

2. Be sure that students know they can say "I pass" if they do not want to 
respond. 

3* Be sure that every student participates in the technique by either giving 
his response or saying, "I pa^s". Do not allow students to start saying 
"I agree" to a former reply, but inform them that they must give their 
own response even though it may be the same as the person before them. 
(If you a3JLow students to say, "I agree", a social pressure soon builds 
up to say the same thing.) 

U. Do not get too involved in the answers .that the students are giving or 
even whether you agree with what the students are saying.. They are 
attempting to clarify their own, not your values. 
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Choosing : Teacher asks questions leading student to select, 
elect or choose a value 

a. Freely 

b. Frott Alternatives 
C. After Consideration 



2. 



3, 



Prising : Teacher asks questions leading student to express 
his liking for a value 

a. Cherishing 

b. Af f Iraing 

Acting : Teacher asks questions leading student to do 
sonethlngy to act repeatedly » to clarify his value 

a. Do Something - Inquire, seek more information., 
comprehend y apply, analyse » synthesize and evaluate 
a value 

b. Do Repeatedly - ask questions repeatedly 

A. Aske Question: Teacher initiates a question on a value 



5. Lecturing : Teacher gives his own opinion on values in various 
forms. Imperatives - you must Judgments - — is good. 
Normative statements - The rule is — • Descriptive Statement - 
This is betf.er than — • Ask rhetorical questions. Included are 
statements 9 ^'.g. You ought to — • I believe you should do — • 
Most people do — . Most people feel that — . Informed 
perspective — • My feieling about that is ~. 

6. Rebuking and/or Punishing ; Teacher rejects pupil^s questions 
and/or value » devaluates the worth and competence of the question 
of the pupil, A threatening manner and punishment may be added. 

7. Dissonant Responses : Teacher uses the dissonant responses of 
Klevan to distort pupil *s utterance, discredit It, counter It, 

focus on extreme and indeterminate matters, critlze, judge. 



TALK 



8«. Student Talk - Response ; Student responds to teacher's value - 
clarifying question indicating Choosing, Prizing or Acting on 
a value. 

9. Student Talk - Value Indicator : Student expresses his own attitude, 
interest 9 purpose, aspiration, past or intended activity. 

10* Student Talk - Inquiry : Student initiates a question to the 
teacher about a value or asks a question in response to the 
teacher *s question, seeking more knowledge, comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation about a value. 

11, Silence o r Confusion : Silence for short periods, pause in which 
no verbal communications occurs on a value or its indicator. 



ERIC^CTION ANALYSIS OF VALUE-CLARIFICATION BEHAVIORS 
HifflMfflSarch Pennsylvania Department of Education 



Bureau of Educational 
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Subject Matter vith a Focus on Values 

Sidney Simon 
Merrill Harmin 



Hov increasingly irrelevant the schools seeml Social conflicts 
range all around us and the schools (the universities, too) to trotting 
down their "bland" alleys and continue to devote teaching time to grammar 
drills, the founding of Jamestovn, and the urgent problem of hov tall the 
flag pole is if its shadow is fifty feet at high noon. 

If only we could see that the confrontation of high noon is here now, 
and if any drills are in order perhaps they ought to be riot drills. If 
we must measure shadows, let them be the shadows of de facto segregation 
which cloud our land. 

Of course this is not easy. Almost all of us feel tremendous 
ambivalence as we wrestle with that question of Just how much of the , 
standard subject matter of the school is to be set aside to make room 
for dealing with the current concerns of our society.. We can all too 
quickly cite the fact that these problems are not the school's fault, 
and that they are too beg, too all-encompassing to be tackled in school 
anyhow. Or we say we have other obligations, like teaching our students 
the inheritance of man's intellectual past. 

What a school budgets time and money for, however, tell what it 
prizes. What and who it rewards tell what it cherishes. What the 
school asks on its true and false questions says more than almost 
anything else what it cares about, and just now, with the heavy er.pha- 
sis upon college entrance, the schools care most deeply about putr.ing 
in more subject matter • 

We are not going into that weary either/or argument about subject 
matter or play-play-play. We have nothing against subject matter, 
per se. We do have an urgent need, however, to make subject matter 
more relevant, and to us, relevancy means that the subject matter must 
illumine a student's values. Louis Raths puts it this way: '^The 
function of information is to inform. To inform what? To inform our 
values . " 

Three Levels 

Information which stays merely at the level of filling in the holes 
of a crossword puzzle, or name-dropping at a suburban cocktail party 
is^information which we really do not need. So much of schooling is 
at this facts-for-facts level. There is a second level, a higher 
level, engagingly presented by Bruner, and this is ci)lled the concept 
level. We believe that there is still a higher level, a level which 
makes use of facts and concepts, but which goes well beyond them in 
the direction of penetrating a student's life. This we call the values 
level. 
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Let us look at an example to make this point. Take the favorite 
social studies topic, "The United States Constitution," We can teach 
this at the fact level, the concept level, or the values level. 

!• Fact Level (U.S. Constitution) 

1. Information about vhere and vhenthe Constitution vas 
drawn up. 

2. Who was involved and which colonies wanted what in it. 

3. Information about how it differed firom tLie Articles of 
Confederation. 

Data on what was in the preamble and perhaps asking the 
class to memorize it. 

5. A list of the first 10 amendments and why they were called 
the Bill of Rights. 

6. The order in which the colonies ratified the document. 

The above items should be fairly familiar facts to most of us, 
although we have probably forgotten the specifics. At one time, this 
topic was presented to us in an organized manner, each fact building 
upon fact. Unfortunately, it was difficult to remember then and it 
still is hard to retain. It was of interest to only a few students 
and of little use even to them in any relevant search for values which 
might enlighten living in today's world. 

Thus, many teachers tried to teach the Constitution at the concept 
level, encouraged by Bruner and his followers. 

II. Concept Level (U.S. Constitution) 

1. Our Constitution as a landmark in the evolving concept 
of democratic foms of government. 

2. The concept of "compromist" and how it operated in re- 
conciling the economic forces of the period. 

3. The motives of the signers and the constituencies all 
representatives are obligated to serve. 

k. The social injustices which the Bill of Rights attempted 
to correct. 

5. The concept of amendment and how it has operated in 
state legislatures and in Congress. 

6. The Constitution today as seen in the actioas of the 
Supreme Court and the American Civil Liberties Union, etc. 

The above "subject matter" will be seen as the basis for good 
teaching. It attempts to build relationships between random facts 
and to pull together 'generalizations supported by data. Many educa- 
tors would be proud to have this kind of teaching going on in their 
schools, but we would argue that this approach is simply not good 
enough for these complex times. Let us look now at the values level, 
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that third level to vhich subject matter needs to be lifted. 
Ill, Values Level (U.S, Constitution) 

1. What rights and guarantees do you have in your family? 
Who serves as the Supreme Court is disputes? 

2. Have you ever -written a letter to the editor of a 
newspaper of magazine? 

3. Many student governments are really token governments 
controlled by the "mother country/' i.e. the admin- 
istration. Is this true in your' school? What can you 
do about it? If not you, who should do it? 

h. Should the editorial board of your school newspaper 
have the final say about what is printed in it? 
How do you reconcile the fact that the community will 
judge the school, a tax supported institution ^ by 
what is printed in the school paperv 

5. When was the last time you signed a petition? Have 
you ever been the person to draw one up? What did the 
last sign you carried on a picket line say? 

6. Where do you stand on wire tapping, financial aid to 
parocial school, censorship of pornographic magazines, 
or the right of a barber to decide if he wants to 

cut a Negro's hair? 

This kind of teaching is not for the faint-hearted. It often 
hits at the guts, but if we are tn i-.ee the school more thaw n place 
from which we issue the pres."; relenju* each r.pring which t.<01:' wliioli 
colleges our students madf», then mui^t; do more tenrhin/.*; nl. t.hi;; third 
level, this values level. 

Let us be clear that teachers are noi; to throw out frvcl.:^ ;uui 
concepts. Obviously, these are essential if we are to have nnythir.g 
to base our values upon. On the other hand, let us say forcefully 
that Levels I and II, no matter how brilliantly taught, do not clarify 
students' values. That third level has to be consciously and con- 
sistently pushed r 

To Inform Our Values 

Here is another example to argue for our third level point of 
view. Take Shakespeare's Hamlet. It is a good example for three 
reasons. It is taught universally, it is universally taught badly, and 
it is a play particularly ripe with values -teaching possibilities. 

I. Fact -Level ( Hamlet ) 

1. Information on the year the play was written, and the 
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sequence It occupies in Shakespeare's wor}<s» 

2. What cc':ritry did Rosencranz and Guildenstern come from? 

3. How did Hamlet's f ether die? How do we kno - that? 

h. What is the relationship between Hamlet and Queen 

Gertrude? Between Hamlet and Polonium? And Ophelia? 

5. Identify these quotations and explain why Shakespeare 
put them in the play. 

•6. What is Hamlet's tragic flaw? 

7. Who are all the people dead at the end of the paly. 

The above list is not meant to be all-inelusive by any meSns. ^lany 
. other facts and details would be stressed by different teachers. Kost 
teachers, however, feel at ease with r:uch material. Students have been 
trained to feel comfortable with it^ too. They know how to give the 
teacher what he wants on the kinds of questions which will be as!-ed cr: 
tests. (True or False: Ophelia died from an overdose of rcoeir.2r.y7 ' 

Tfjachers who are more aware will more often bo teachizig at thi^ 
second level, the concept level. 

II. Concept Level ( Hamleb ) 

1. The concept of tragedy as oppo^^ed tc comedy nr.d how 
Shakespeare departed from the Aric'totelean concept:.- of 
drama . 

2. To understand the various thematic threads of: ince:?t. 
Indecision, revente, etc. 

3. To know the dramaturgy behind the "play within a play" 
concept. 

U. The concept of "ghoi^^t" as it was understood by an 
Elizabethan audience. 

5. Psychological conceptt^ which motivate Hamlets Gertru^^^^, 
Laertes, etc. 

6. The various ways Hamlot has been played by the gront 
Sh:^kespearean actors. 

Again, our lists are merely suggestive. It r.hould, however, be 
.quite apparent that this kind of teaching is much more lively nnd 
meaningful as compared with the survey of routine facts or going over 
the play line for line. Nevertheless, it is a serious error not to 
take your teaching to that third level, fcne values level. Hamlet is 
so very well-suited to help students develop the skills of clarify* 
ing their values and evaluating their lives. We believe that questions 
O ke the ones below should help students to do this. 
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III. Values Level ( Hamlet ) 

1. King Claudius supposedly killed to get ahead. Ifov 
far will you go to get what you want? 

2. Laertes hears his father's advice, and it comes out a 
string of cliches. What kind of advice do you get which 
fails on your deaf ears? 

3. Part of Hamlet is about the obligation of a son to seek 
revenge for his father. Where do you stand on that 
kind of act? 

k. Hamlet is cruel to Ophelia. In what ways have you ever 
been cruel to members of the opposite sex? When have 
you been the recipient? Is cruelty an essential part 
of love to you? 

5. What are some things about which you are having trouble 
making up your mind? Where will you go for help? Whom 
do you trust? How will you know that you have made a 
wise decision? 

6. What kind of son or daughter do you want to be? 

7. Death is a regular happening in Hamlet . How close have 
you ever come to death? What part of you responds to a 
news storjr of death on the highway, death in Vietnam? 

It might be well to take a look at the third level, the values 
level, questions posed here. For one thing, the questions have a 
heavy component of "you'* in them. Among these "you" questions there 
are some which invite a student to examine alternatives and to follow 
out the consequences. Some search for elements of pride in his choices. 
All of them, hopefully, cause him to look more closely at his present 
life, to see it as related to the subject matter he is studying. 
Some of the alternatives show that the subject matter could be pertinent 
to his personal existence. This is essential, this linking of the 
facts and concepts to the choices and decisions in the student's real 
life, at least if we are serious about teaching for the clarification 
of values. 

Among these "you" questions there are several which get the 
student to look at what he is actually doing in his life. The questions 
about the United States Const:? tution at the third level illustrate 
this clearly. This action emphasis is very important in the search 
for values. Many of the social conflicts of our time rage on because 
so laany of us have a giant gap between what we "say" and what we "do". 
For many of us this gap is a chasm. 

These are troubled and confused times in which to grow up. To 
live life with integrity becomes more and more difficult for more anrl 



^Por more on the values theory which supports this article, see: Louis 
^ , Raths, Merrill Harmin, and Sidney B. Simon, Values and Teaching . Columbus?: 
El\l Claries E. Merrill Books, Inc., 19^6. 
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more people. The threads of alienation which are increasingly woven 
into o\xr youth must give us all deep concern. 

We must demand of the subject matter we teach that it makes us 
more than politely erudite • We must insist that it relate to students' 
lives. It must pertain to t5ie realities of life in this coiq'ilex and con 
fusing time. Subject matter which is lifted to that bhird levels that 
values level, will give us a fighting chance. We must not be guilty 
of ignoring Dag Hamraarskjold^s. warning: "In modern tim^s we are in 
danger of taking facts for knowledge, and knowledge for wisdom." 
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Professor Ruth Strang of Columbia University once printed a little story 
vhich she entitled "A Curricxilum Fable", It went like thi3: 

One time the animals had a school. The curriculum consisted of running, 
climbing^ flying and swimming and all the animals took all the subjects. 

The duck was good in swimming, better in fact, than his instructor, and he 
made passing grades in flying, but he was practicality hopeless in running. Be- 
cause he was low in this subject, he was made to stay in after school and drop 
his swimming class in order to practice running. He kept this up until he was 
only average in swimming. But average was acceptable, so nobody worried but the 
duck. 

The eagle was considered a problem pupil and was disciplined severely. He 
beat all the others to the top of the tree in the climbing class, but he insisted 
on using his own way of getting there. 

*Bie rabbit started out at the top of the* class in running, but he had a 
nervous breakdown and had to drop out of school because of so much makeup vrork i:: 
swimming. ' 

The squirrel led the climbing class, but his flying teacher made him start 
flying lessons from the ground instead of from the top of the tree down. He 
developed charley-horses from over -exert ion at the take-off and began getting '*C's" 
in climbing, "D's" in running. 

The practical prairie dog apprenticed their offspring to a badger when the 
school authorities refused to add digging to the curriculum. 

At the end of the year, an abnormal eel that could swim well, run, climb, and 
fly a little was made valedictorian. 
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312 - 320 
Module Pour 

!• Departatnt/Context: Societal Factors 
II. Subject or Topic: Social Control 
III. Title: Value conflict among school roles 
IV. Prerequisites: 312 modules 1, 2, and 3 

V. Objectives: 

A. Terminal performance objective - Given descriptions of school 
problems involving pupils, teachers, parents and administrators, 
to be able to correctly identify: 1) the roles interacting, 2) 
the value indicators present, 3) the value rich areas illustrated; 
4) the valuing criteria evidenced, with less than 10% error. 

B. (Enabling objectives:) 

1) Given descriptions or simulations of interactions between 
students and administrators , to identify value indicators, 
value rich areas, and valuing criteria presented in the des- 
criptions, with less than 10% error. 

2) Given descriptions or simulations of interactions between stu- 
dents and teach^^rs , to identify value indicators, value rich 
areas, & valuing criteria presented in the descriptions, with 
less than 10% error. 

3) Given descriptions or simulations of interactions among students , 
to identify value conflicts and congruencles among them as in- 
ferred in the descriptions, with less than 10% 4rror. 

4) Given descriptions or simulations of interactions between teachers 
and administrators , to identify value indicators, value rich 
areas, & valuing criteria presented in the descriptions, with 

O less t'^an 10% error 
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5) Given descriptions, or simulations, of interactions among 
teachers to Identify the value indicators, value rich areas, 
& valuing criteria presented ic' the descriptions, with less 
than 10% error. 

6) Given descriptions or simulations of interactions among admin- 
istrators > to identify the value indicators, value rich areas, 

& valuing criteria presented in the descriptions, with less than 
lOZ error. 

7. Given descriptions or simulatiotis of interaction between parents 
and school personnel , to identify the value Indicators, value 
rich areas, & valuing criteria presented iu the descriptions 
with less than 10% error. 



VI. Sequence of In<34«c:::^tiBLo^al Activities 

A. Conqplete the pretest. If successful, go on to the pretest for the 
next module. If not successful, follow the proced*>res below. 

^* The steps below will be carried out in the assignod class times, ex- 
cept when other times are specified 

1. Listen to professor's introduction. 

2. Study the objectives of the Module. 

3. View the "Critical Incidence" film. 

4. Discuss the film. 

5. Form into teams for role-playing. 

6. Assignments of role-play objective, and time of presentation. 

7. Instructional team members help role-play teams plan their 
presentations. 

8. Read thei^^allowing outside of class: 
\) The Poor Scholar's Soliloquy 

ERIC 2) The Animal School 
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Presentation and videotaping of role-plays. 

Respond to the School Roles Value Conflict Sheet. 

Discussion seminars dealing with responces to the Value Conflict 

Sheet* 

Complete the iPosttest for Module 3. 

a) In the posttest, you will view novel videotaped instances of 
value conflict among sd'^ool roles, and for each instance select 
the correct response on the correlated multiple-choice test. 

b) Students scoring an "N" (below 70%) and students scoring "AC" 
(<About 80% and who wish a higher grade) » will recycle the module. 

c) Students scoring a **MC (90% or above) will take the pretest for 
the next module. 
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312:320 
Module Five 



I. Department/Context: Societal Factors 



II. Subject or Topic: Social Control and Education as a Social Institution 
III. Title: Social Class, Values and School Behavior 
IV. Prerequisites: 312:320 Modules 1,2, and 3 
V. Concepts and Objectives: 

A. Concepts: 

1. Social class data and information by themselves are insufficient for 
accurately predicting or explaining the behavior of individuals* 

2. Some valid and useful generalizations about social class behavior 
can be made . 

3. Schools reinforce and perpettiate middle-class values which are often, 
in conflict with the values of individual students and teachers. 

k. Students and teachers are expected to follow middle-class operating 
principles. 

5. Schools and other social institutions develop rules to regulate 
behavior. 

6. The bureaucratic organization of schools contributes to role conflicts 
and power discrepancies. 

B. Objectives: 

1. Given a list of value indicators, students will be able to associate 
and label these with the most appropriate socio-economic classes. 

A score of 70 percent cox^rect will constitute AC while a score of 
90 percent will represent MC. 

2. Given a list of operating principles, students will be able to 
associate and, label the middle-class and bureaucratic behavior 
patterns which generally operate in. schools. They will also be able 
to .write specific examples of student and teacher role conflicts 
which are probable, given these statements. The same AC and MC 
performance levels pertain to part one of this objective. For 

part two, one appropriate student role conflict and one teacher 
conflict example will represent AC while two appropriate examples 
of each will represent MC. 
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Students will play the game Star Power. 

A, Using an inquiry technique » students vill generate criteria for 
social class memhership and vill characterise the hehavior, value 
indicators 9 etc. of three basic socio^eonomic classes. Class 
memhers will assemble themselves in a line according to their 
class status. 

After viewing the film, "The Way It Is," students will respond 
to the question? Is this a typical inner-city situation? 

What behavior, value indicators, etc^ did you observe which are 
helpful in determining the social -class composition of the class 
and individuals within it? 

How would behavior observed be different in a t^rpical suburban or 
rural school? In a secondary as opposed to eji elementary sehool? 
By consensus the class will generate a key to the pretest. This 
key will agree at least 90% with the instructor's key, the "points 
to be made" handout is then discussed. 

B. Students will be asked to respond to the following que):;tions? 

What middle-class value indicators and operating principles appear 

to be at work in the film? Do these change with different kinds 

of schools, (inner city vs suburban, elementary vs secondary, etc.)? 

T'hrough an inquiry technique, students will generate criteria for 
a bureaucracy. These criteria and their applicability to schools 
will be discussed in an analysis of the inquiry session* Students 
will be asked, **What kinds of student and teacher conflicts are 
probable and common given the middle-class and bureaucratic value 
indicators and behavior tendencies in schools? Students will be 
asked to respond to a confidential questionnaire, middle-class 
principles . 

VIII. Posttests. The written pretest for objective B will generally serve as 
the posttest. The posttest for objective A on the next page. 
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Module Six 



!• Department/Context: Societal Factors 



II. Subject or Topic: Education as a Social Institution 
III. Title: Teacher Professionalism and Accountability 
IV. Prerequisites: 312:320 modules 1, 2, 3, i*, and 5. 
V. Concepts amd Objectives: 

A. Concepts: 

1. Teachers are expected to perform a variety of roles associated 
with their positions as teachers. 

2. The specific behaviors expected for teachers, i.e., what is acceptable 
behavior In various situations, has been and continues to be a con- 
troversial matter. 

3. Teachers are not commonly regarded as "professionals." 

U. Teachers commonly engage in behavior which is nonprofessional. 

The advancement of teacher prof essioncG^izat ion depends upon changing 
typical teacher role expectations and behavior. 

6. The MUS, IGE, CBTE and accountability trends in teacher preparation 
and school organization facilitate teacher professionalism. 

B. Objectives: 

Students will be able to list many different roles teachers are 
commonly expected to play in schools. A listing of at least 15 
distinctly different roles will represent AC while 20 will represent 
MC. 

Students will be able to generate and list the commonly accepted 
criteria of a profession. A listing of 7 distinct criteria will 
represent AC while a listing of 10 will represent MC. 

Students will be able to list and explain (in writing and in regard 
to professional criteria) changes in teacher behavior required to 
further professionalize teaching. A listing of 7 distinct, appro- 
priate behaviors will represent AC while a listing of 10 will 
represent MC. 

Students will be able to list and explain (in writing and in regard 
to professional criteria) why MUS, IGE, CBTE and accountability 
trends can ifaciliate teacher professionalization. A listing of 
7 appropriate reasons will represent AC and 10 will represent MC. 
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A. Qtudentfl wilA vorbitlly reapond to the Inatruotor'a qu«btlvui "whttt r».ina hrc 
teachers commonly asked to play in schools?" A running ijat will be vx:z<^^:^^Cixia 
on the board. 

B. After reeuiing a handout on professioncLL criteria, students will generate 
• and discuss with the instructor the rationale behind commonly accepted 

professional criteria. 

C. Students will be asked to refer back to the list of roles commonly played 
by teachers, and they will categorize these as professional or nonprofes- 
sional. Approriate rationale for categorization will be required. 

Students will then be asked to indicate behavioral changes which teachers 
would have to engage in to make the nonprofessionally ca*cegorized roles 
become professional ones. Additional changes needed to further pro- 
fessionalize teaching will be solicited verbally through an inquiry method 
after examining the NEA Code of Ethics. 

Students will be asked to keep a copy of the revised professional and 
nonprofessional roles, and will be asked to keep an infonnal tally of 
role3 that they see being played when they visit their multi-unit schools. 
After data collection, the tallys will be reported and compared in class, 
and the class will discuss the questions "How might these tallys differ in 
a iionmulti-unit school?" Why? 

D. After reading Accountability in Schools , and after using an inquiry method 
to discuss the concepts, MUS, IGE and CBTE (each discussion will be lead 
by a different instructor) , students will be asked the questions "How can 
these trends help in further professionalizing teaching." Why? 

In discussing the concept of accountability, the film "Which Way for 
Accountability?' will be viewed and a discussion will follow the average 
classroom teacher? for students? for parents? for school administrators? 
Why does Shanker along with many other leading educators oppose performance 
contracting and vouchers as forms of accountability? Ccm performance con- 
tracts and vouchers be used within the public school system to achieve specific 
instructional objectives and to further professionalize teaching: Why or how? 

Vril. Posttests. The pretest questions will be used for the posttest. 

This module may also be taught self-instruct ionally. Appropriate resources 
chosen from any of a number of good sources can be made available to students 
who may work independently or in groups on answering these take-home questions. 

Objective B, Reference 1 

Characteristics of a Profession (N.E.A., Division of Fiela Service, "The Yard- 
stick of a Prof ess ion, " Institutes on Professional and Pub li c Relations ^ 
Washington, D.jC: The Association, 19U8, p. 8). 

1. A profession involves activities essentially intellectual. 

2. A profession commands a body of specialized knowledge. 

3. A profession requires extended professional (as contrasted with solely 
general) prepare^tion. 
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U. A profession demands continuous in-*ervice growth. 

5. A profession affords a life career and permanent membership. 

6. A profession sets up its own standards. 

7. A profession eacalts service above personal gain. 

8. A profession has a strong, closely-knit, professional organization. 

Criteria of Professional Status (James C. Stone, California's Commitment to 
Public Education . N.Y* Thomas Y. Crowell, I961, pp. l62-6^. 

1. The members of a profession perform an essential social service — one which 
is fundamental to the welfare of society. 

2. The essential social service rendered by members of a profession is based 
on intellectual techniques ahd abilities. 

3. The members of a profession have undergone an extended period of specialized 
preparation. 

k. The members of a profession associate together as a self-governing organiza- 
tion of practitioners for such pxirposes as (a) defining the scope of individual 
and group autonomy , (b) , disciplining their members, (c) maintaining and 
improving standards, and (d) participating in decisions affecting professional 
practice. 

5. The members of a profession develop and are guided in their professional and 
personal behavior by a code of ethics. 

Achievement of Professionalization (Everet't C. Hughes, Men and Their Work > N.Y.: 
The Free Press, 1958, p. 505.) ' 

Hughes had discussed professions as occupations which possess both a license aq^ 
a mandate from the larger society — license being defined as the successful claim 
to carry out certain activities which others may not perform, and to do so in 
exchange for remuneration; and mandate being defined as the right to determine 
what is the proper conduct of others toward these activities. The steps by which 
an occupation ^hat functions within an institution, such as teaching, reaches 
the status of a profession may be said to be these: 

1. Some members of the occupational group begin the movement towards pro- 
fessionalization by organizing their membership and defining more precisely its 
relationships with other occupations and with laymen in the functioning of the 
institution. 

2. Curriculum for the training of practitioners is developed and standardized 
by the efforts of a body set up to accredit training efforts and to certify quali- 
fied practitioners . 

3. The curriculum is incorporated into the university and is further stan- 
dardized, with bachelors and later graduate degrees awarded. 

U. A corps of persons specializing in the training of future practitioners 
develops and research is conducted. 

5. The prerequisites for practicing the profession multiply, resulting in 
the necessity for a firm and early commitment to the occupation on the part of 
the would-be practitioner. 
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^* Infra digitate occupatlonnl duties are aneiKned to non-profnnninna] n 
(that ia, in thla case, that teachers will only t«ach ^and oth^r pernonr4 w.ii 
correct papers, counael etudenta, and keep diaclpllnt})* 

7. The service rendered hecomea esoteric; that is, the client has some 
idea of the resxilts he vants "but is in no position to Judge the quality of 
the service he receives. 

8. The group attempts to keep judgments of competence within the circle 
of colleagues. 

9. Society grants the occupational group a mandate— to tell laymen what is 
good and right for the individual and for society in this pa'cticular area. 
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Objective 3, Reference 1 
NEA Code of Ethics 
Preamble 

The educator believes in the worth and dignity of man. He recognizes the 
supreme importance of the pursuit of truth, devotion to excellence, and the 
nurture of democratic citizenship* He regards as essentiaJ. to these goals the pro- 
tection of freedom tp learn and to teach and the guarantee of equal educational 
opportunity for all. The educator accepts his responsibility to practice His 
profession according to the highest ethical standards. 

The educator recognizes the magnitude of the responsibility he has accepted 
in choosing a career in education, emd engages himself, individiially and col- 
lectively with other educators , to Judge his colleagues , suid to be Judged by 
them, in accordance with the provisions of the code. 



PRINCIPLE I 
Ccxmnitment to the Student 

The educator measures his success by the progress of each student toward 
realization of his potential as a worthy and effective citizen. The educator 
therefore works to stimulate the spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of know- 
ledge and understanding, cuad the thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. 

In fulfilling his obligation to the student, the educator — 

1. Shall not without Just cause restrain the student from independent 
action in his pursuit of learning, and shall not without Just cause 
deny the student access to varying points of view, 

2. Shall not deliberately suppress or distort subject matter for which he 
bears responsibility. 

3. Shall make reasonable effort to protect the student from conditions 
harmful to learning or to health and safety, 

k. Shall conduct professional business in such a way that he does not 
expose the student to unnecessary embjorrassment , or disparagement. 

5* Shall not on the ground of race, color, creed, or national origin 
exclude any student from participation in or deny him benefits under 
any program, nor grant any discriminatory consideration or advantage. 

6. Shall not use professional relationships with students for private 
advantage. 

7. Shall keep in confidence information that has been obtained in the 
course of professional service, unless disclosure s'erves professional 
purposes or is required by law. 

8. Shall not tutor for remuneration students assigned to his classes, un- 
less no other qualified teacher Is reasonably available. 



■ PRINCIPLE II 

Commitment to the Public 

The educator believes that patriotism in its highest form required dedication to 
y^lnciples of our democratic heritage. He shares with all of our citizens the 
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responsibility for the development of sound public policy and assumes full 
political and citizenship responsibilities. The educator beam particular 
responsibility for the development of policy relating to the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities for all and for interpreting educational programs and 
policies to the public. 

In fulfilling his obligation to the pisblic, the educator 

1. Shall not misrepresent an institution or organization with which he is 
affiliate(^, and shall take adequate precautions to distinguish between 
his personal and institutional or organizational views. 

2. Shall not knowingly distort or misrepresent the facts concerning educa- 
tional matters in direct and indirect public expressions. 

3. Shall not interfere with a colleague's exercise of political and citizen- 
ship rights and responsibilities. 

U. Shall not use institutional privileges for private gain or to promote 
political cemdidates or partisan political activities. 

5. Shall accept no gratuities, gifts, or favors that night impair or appear 
to impair professional Judgment, nor offer any favor, service, or thing 
of value to obtain special advantage. 



PRINCIPLE III 
Commitment to the Profession 



The educator believes that the quality of the services of the education pro- 
fession directly influences the nation and its citizens. He therefore exerts 
every effort to raise professional stemdfitrds, to improve his service, to promote 
a climate in which the exercise of professional Judgment is encouraged, and to 
achieve conditions which attract persons worthy of the trust to careers in educa- 
tion. Aware of the value of united effort, he contributes actively to the support, 
planning, and programs of professional organizations. 

In fulfilling his obligation to the profession, the educator 

1. Shall not discriminate on grounds of race, color, creed, or national 
origin for membership in professional organizations, nor interfere with 
the free pflorticipation of colleagues in the affairs of their association. 

2. Shall accord Just and equitable treatment to all members of the profession 
in the exercise of their professional rights and responsibilities. 

3. Shall not use coercive means or promise special treatment in order to 
influence professional decisions of colleagues. 

h. Shall withhold and safeguard information acquired about colleagues in 

the course of employment , unless disclosure serves professional purposes . 

5. Shall not refuse to participate in professional inquiry by an appropriate 
professional association. 

6. Shall provide upon the request of the aggrieved party a written statement 
of specific reason for recommendations that lead to the denial of incre- 
ments, significant changes in employment, or termination of employment. 

7. ' Shall not knowingly distort evaluations of colleagues.. 

8. .Shall not misrepresent his professional qualifications. 
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PRINCIPLE IV 



Conmitxsent of Professional Etaployment Practices 



The educator regards the «5mployment agreement as a pledge to be executed both 
in spirit and in fact in a manner consistent with the highest ideals of professional 
service. He believes that sound professional personnel relationships vlth governing 
boards are built upon personal integrity, dignity, and mutual respect* The educator 
discoxirages the practice of his profession by unqualified persons. 

In fulfilling his obligation to professional employment practices, the educator 

1. Shall apply for, accept, offer, or assign a position or responsibility on 
the basis of professional preparation and legal qualifications, 

2. Shall apply for a specific position only when it is known* to be vacant, and 
shall refrain from underbidding or commenting adversely about other candidates. 

3. Shall not knowingly withold information regarding a position from an 
applicant, or misrepresent an assignment or conditions of employment. 
Shall give prompt notice to the employing agency of emy chajige in 
availability of service, and the employing agent shall give prompt notice 
of change in availability of nature of a position, 

5, Sh6J.l not accept a position when so requested by the appropriate pro- 

fessioneJ. organization, 
6; Shall adhere to the terms of a contract or appointment, unless these 

terms have been legally terminated, falsely represented, or substantially 

altered by unilateral action of the employing agency. 
?• Shall conduct professional business through channels, when available, 

that have been Jointly approved by the professional organization and 

the employing agency. 
8, Shall not delegate assigned tasks to unqualified personnel, 
9.. Shall permit no commercial exploitation of his professional position, 
10, Shall use time granted for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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Commitment of Professional Employment Practices 



The educator regards the employment agreement as a pledge to be executed both 
in spirit and in fact in a manner consistent with the highest ideals of professional 
service. He believes that sound professional personncrl relationships with governing 
boards are built upon personal integrity, dignity, and mutual respect. The educator 
discourages the practice of his profession by unqualified persons. 

In fulfilling his obligation to professional employment practices, the educator- 
la Shall apply for, accept^ offer, or assign a position or responsibility on 
the basis of professional preparation and le^al qualifications. 

2. Shall apply for a specific position only when it is known to be vacant, and 
shall refrain from uiiderbidding or commenting adversely about other candidates. 

3. Shall not knowingly withold information regarding a position from an 
applicant, or misrepresent an assignment or conditions of employment. 
Shall give prompt notice to the employing agency of any change in 
availability of service, and the employing agent shall give prompt notice 
of change in availability of nature of a position. 

5. Shall not accept a position when so requested by the appropriate pro- 
fessional organization. 

6. Shall adhere to the terms of a contract or appointment, unless these 
terms have been legally terminated, falsely represented, or substantially 
altered by unilateral action of the employing agency. 

7. Shall conduct professional business through channels, when available, 
that have been Jointly approved by the professional- organization and 
the employing agency, 

8. Shall not delegate assigned tasks to imqualified personnel. 

9- Shall permit no commercial exploitation of his prof tissional position. 
10. Shall use time granted for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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PRINCIPLE IV 
Coramltment of Professional Employment Practices 



The educator regards -tTrc- employment agreement as a pledge to be executed both 
in spirit and in fact in a manner consistent with the highest ideals of professional 
service. He believes that sound professional personnel re?.ationships with governing 
boards are built upon personal integrity, dignity, and mutual respect. The educator 
discourages the practice of his profession by tinqualified persons. 

In fulfilling his obligation to professional employment practices, the educator- — 



1. Shall apply for, accept, offer, or assign a position or responsibility on 
the basis of professional preparation and legal qualifications. 

2. Shall apply for a specific position only when it is linown to be vacant, and 
shall refrain from underbidding or commenting adversely about other candidates* 

3. Shall not knovingly vithold information regarding a position from an 
applicant, or misrepresent an assignment or conditions of employment. 

k. Shall give prompt notice to the employing agency of any change in 

availability of service, and the employing agent shall give prompt notice 
of change in availability of nature of a position. 

5. Shall not accept a position when so requested by the appropriate pro- 
fessional organization. 

6. Shall adhere to the terms of a contract or appoint.tent , unless these 
•terms have been legally terminated, falsely represented, or substantially 

altered by unilateral action of the employing agency. 
?• Shall conduct professional business through channels, when available, 
that have been Jointly approved by the professional organization and 
the employing agency. 

8, Shall not delegate assigned tasks to unqualified personnel. 

9. Shall permit no commercial exploitation of his professional position. 
10. Shall use time granted for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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312:320 
Module Seven 



I. Department/Context ; Educational Media & Technology/Educational 
Technology 

II. Subject/Topic ; Instructional Media & Mediated Instruction/Utilization 
of Instructional Materials 

III. Title: Audiovisual Equipment Operation 

IV. Prerequisite (s) : none 

V. Rationale : 

Traditionally, students have been expected to sit passively while a 
stream of teacher verbage flowed around them. The freacher^s task was 
to sustain the flow of golden words, and it was the student* s task to 
catch what nuggets he was able, as they flowed past. Today, the student 
still has responsibility for learning, but few teachers regard merely 
expounding as sufficient, and most of them agree that student success is 
also a responsibility of both the teacher and the instructional program. 
With this has come the understanding that individual students learning 
needs differ, and that different learning tasks may require quite 
different methods of teaching. Today, the search for alternative ways 
of teaching and learning occupy a large percentage of the teacher *s 
time. 

Educational Media have opened up a vast range of alternatives for 
teaching and learning. There presently exists a tremendous storehouse 
of potentially effective instructional materials trapped in the form of 
films, audio tapes, videotapes, filmstrips, transparencies, slides, and 
in the other media. Obviously, teachers cannot take advantage of these 
instructional materials if they lack the skills or the confidence to 
operate the equipment through which the various media may be presented. 

This module of instruction is designed to provide students with the 
skills and confidence needed to successfully operate the basic pieces 
of audiovisual equipment. 

VI. General Objectives : To develop the necessary knowledge and skill in 
the operation of . the basic audiovisual equipment. 

VII. Specific Objectives : 

1. Given a Bell & Hoi^ell 16mm manual load film projector the learner 
will be able to, within 6 minutes, project and rewind a 2 minute 
film adjusting the focus, framer and elevation controls, without 
error. 
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2. Given a Bell & Howell 16inm Auto-load film projector the learner will 
be able to, within 5 minutes , load, project, and rewind a 2 minute 
film adjusting the focus, framer and elevation controls such that the 
itnage is suitable for instructional purposes, without error.: 

3. Given a Kodak Carousel slide projector, within 5 minutes the ■ learner 
will insert 5 slides in the tray and project a properly oriented 
image using forward, reverse and focus controls located on the machine 
and on the remote unit, without error. 

4. Given a Wollensak 1500 tape recorder, within 3 minutes the student 
will thread, rewind, record, and playback 15 seconds of his voice such 
that the recording is audible and distinct for normal listening, 
without error. 

5. Given a Wollensak 1500 tape recording, a 2 minute record audio tape 
and hardware for a 4 headset listening station^, within 5 minutes to 
thread tape and make appropriate hardware connections so as to 
render the listening station functional, without error. 

6. Given a Viewlex V-25 filmstrip projector, within 4 minutes the learner 
will insert the filmstrip* element' and project 3 frames using the focus, 
elevation, framer, and cooling controls and achieving an image of 
sufficient clarity for instructional use, without error. 

7. Given a Viewlex V-25 filmstrip projector, within 4 minutes the. 
learner will insett the slide element and project 3 slides using the 
focus, elevation, frainer and cooling controls and achieving an image 
of sufficient clarity to be suitable for instructional use, without 
error. 

8. Given an opaque projector and suitable copy, within 2 minutes the 
learner will load and project the copy on a screen using the focus, 
elevation and pointer controls such that it would be suitable for 
large group presentation, without error. 

9. Given ah overhead projector and a suitable transparency, within one 
minute the learner will position transparency and project an image 
on a screen using the focus and elevation controls such that the 
image would be suitable for large group viewing, without error. 

10. Given a Technicolor 8ram film loop project within 5 minutes the 
learner will insert film cartridge, project, focus, frame, elevate, 
and remove cartridge from projector, without error. 

11. Given an open reel helical scan videotape recorder deck and 
connected monitor, within 5 minutes to thread, playback, and rewind 
the videotape, such that the image on the monitor is suitable for 
instructional use, without error. 

12. Given any of the basic pieces of audiovisual equipment using either 
light source lamps, or sound lamps, to be able to safely remove a 
defective lamp, and install a working lamp within four minutes, 
without error. 
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IS, Given a randomly ordered set of 10-20 audiovisual operation problems, 
and a set of alternative solutions, to correctly match the problem 
with an appropriate solution, with less than 10% error, 

VIII. Preassessment ; 

A cognitive and psychomotor preassessment are available for this 
module. In cases of previous experience competence may be demonstrated by 
achieving a 90% criterion level on the cognitive preassessment and 100% 
competence on the psychomotor preassessment. 

The cognitive preassessment is available in the testing lab, UH 208 
and the psychomotor preassessment may be taken in the media lab of Carlson 
Library. 

IX. Treatment : 

1. Take the cognitive preassessment (objective 13) for this module in 

UH 208. If competence is mastered proceed to the media lab in Carlson 
Library and demonstrate objectives 1-12 to the lab assistant. Should 
these objectives be mastered proceed to the next module, otherwise 
enter the inr.tructional sequence where necessary to meet the module's 
criteria. 

2. If unsuccessful on preassessment -for objective 13, view the slide/ 
tape: "Introduction to AV Equipment." This program is available in 

. either Carlson Library or in the self-instructional laboratory in 
UH 206. 

3. At this time the learner may elect to take the cognitive postassessment 
for this module on objective 13. The postassessment is located in 

UH 208. However, it has been noted that performance of the balance 
of the objectives (1-12) contributes to the effectiveness of the 
slide/tape related to objective 13* Therefore the student may elect 
to postpone the cognitive postassessment until completion .of the 
psychomotor postassessment. ^ 

4. For the balance of the performance objectives, the following procedure 
is appropriate: . . ^ 

a. Read the module objective and the criteria checklist related to 
the equipment being studied 

b. Secure and view the slide/tape related to that specific piece 
of equipment 

NOTE: There is no slide/ tape for videotape recorder operation; 

therefore instruction will be provided by laboratory assistant 
at Carlson Library. 

c. Practice operation of the equipment until you feel you have 
mastered the objective 

d. Arrange to take the performance postasse&sment for each peice of 
equipment. This postassessment may not be taken sooner than the 
following day after practice on the equipment, and must be taken 

Q in the Media Lab at Carlson Library. 
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Check list 



Objective 1. Bell & Howell 16inm Projector (Manual) NC MC 

a. proper threading techniques . 

b. project film, making necessary adjustments 

for viewing (i.e. , avoid keystone effect; 

maxiznuzn use of screen space) 

c. proper adjustment of focus . 

d. proper frame adjustment 

e. proper elevation adjustment . 

f . proper rewind technique 

g. within 6 minute time limit 



Objective 2. Bell & Howell I6ram Autoload Projector 

a. proper loading technique 

b. . project film, making necessary adjustiaents 

for viewing (i.e., avoid keystone effect; 
' maximum use of screen space) 

c. proper adjustment of focus 

d. proper frame adjustment 

e. proper elevation adjustment 

f . proper rewind technique 

g. within 5 minute time limit 



Objective 3. Kodak Carousel Slide Projector 

a. Insertion of slides for properly oriented 
image 

b. properly advances and reversed slides 
■ c. properly adjusts focus 

d. within 5 minute limj.t 



Objective 4. Wollensak 1500 Tape Recorder 

a. proper threading 

b. proper recording technique (including 
adjustment of controls) 

c. proper rewind 

d. proper playback (audible & distinct) 

e. within 3 minute limit 
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NC 



MC 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



proper threading 

proper hardware connections 

proper control adjustment for headsets 

within 5 minute limit 



Objective 6. Vlewlex V-25 Films trip/slide Projector 

a. proper Insertion of filmstrip element 

b. proper focus 

c. proper elevation 

d. proper framing 

e. proper use of cooling control (30 seconds) 

f . within 4 minute limit 



Vlewlex V-25 Films trip /slide Projector 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h. 



proper insertion of slide element 
proper projection techniques (avoid 
keystone effect; maximum use of screen 
space) 

properly oriented image 
proper focus adjustments 
proper elevation adjustments 
proper f ramlngd''a0iSstments 
proper cooling adjustments 
within 4 minute limit 



Objective 8. Opaque 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



Proper loading technique 

project copy for proper viewing (avoid 

keystone effect; maximum use of screen 

space) 

proper use of focus control 
proper tise of elevation control 
proper use of pointer control 
within 2 minute limit 



Objective 9. Overhead 



a. proper positioning of transparency 

b. project image for proper viewing (avoid 
keystone effect; maximum use of screen 
space) 

c. proper focus adjustment 

d. proper elevation adjustment 

e. within 1 minute limit 
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Objective 10. Snnn film loop 



NC 



MC 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g- 



proper insertion of cartridge 

proper projection techniques (avoid 

keystone effect; maximum use of . 

screen space) 

proper focus adjustment 

proper framing adjustment 

proper elevation adjustment 

removal of cartridge 

within 5 minute limit 



Objective 11. Videotape Recorder Playback 



a. 
b. 
c* 
d, 
e. 



proper threading technique 

proper playback technique 

proper rewind technique 

proper adjustment of monitor controls 

within 5 minute limit 



Objective 12. 16mm, Viewlex V-25 filmstrip, or Overhead 



a. proper safety precautions exercised in bulb 
removal 

b. proper installation techniques 

c. within^-4 minute limit v 
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These three modules constitute a module cluster dealing vith school organiza- 
tion particularly the multiunit school. One pre-test, vith IC questions related 
to each module will be giveix at the outset of the cluster. Test-out vill be 
accomplished at the 80)K level of competency (AC) and 90% is (MC). Similar 
criteria over similar material yill constitute evaluation of the post-test which 
will be presented after all three modules have been taught. Individuals may 
test out of any or all 10 question sub-tests. 
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312:320 
Module Eight 

] 

I. DepcLrtment/ Context: Instructional Organizatioii 

■ ■ • ~~'/. 

II. Major Subject Area: Multiufiit Org€tnization and Individually Guided 

Education 

III, Topic: The Context of American Public Education 
IV. Title: American Public School System 

V. Prerequisites; Modules 5, 6 
VI. Objectives: 

A. Terminal Performance Objecitves 

Given instruction respecting the organization of public education 
in the United States the student will correctly identify with less 
than 20 percent error 

!• that education is a local responsibility supplemented by state 

and federal support, 
2, that funding is derived from a variety of sources, 
3« that school systems are organized into hierarchial bureaucracies. 

B. Enabling Objectives 

1. Given a description of a problem sitxiation regarding a poverty 
ridden school district the student will identify areas of control 
relative to local, state and federal authorities. 

2. Given various school system titles the students will organize 
same into a bureaucratic model. 

3. Given a value conflict over control mechanisms the student will 
offer a response based upon legal decisions. 

VII. Concept Statements: 

A. American education is characterized by 

1, local control by an elected board of nonprofessionals, 

2, local economic support supplemented by state and federal aids, 

3, universal, free, compulsory education, and 
\. comprehensive education 

5. development of pupil services other than instructional — e.g. , 
guidance, psychological and health services , transportation, 
extracurricular activities , 

6. provision and maintenance of facilities7 

7. maintenance of effective school -community relations, and 

8. selections, development and evaluation of supportive and 
educational staffs. 
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B. American education is fxmded by 

^ 1. local property and sales, taxes, 

2. state aid from state property, income and sale^ taxes, 

, federal grants and federal aids, 

k. foundation grants, and 

5. student fees. _ 

VIII. Learning Activities: 

1. In respect to enabling objective #1 an inquiry oriented discussion 
will attempt to "solve" the following problem. 

A local, rural school has been declared a fire trap and there are 
no available funds to construct a new building. 

2. Order the following, school district officials into a bureaucratic 
model, (enabling objective #2) 

unit leader 
teacher 

director of elementary education 
director of secondary education 
assistant superintendent for personnel 
various subject matter supervisors 
assistant superintendent for finance 
director of community relations 
superintendent 
principal 

assistant principal 

director of research .^^j 
director of federal grants 

3. In the Oregon Case (1927( the Supreme Court declared that "a child 
is not a creature of the state" and struck down an Oregon statute 
which ordered that all children attend public schools. In small 
group discussions react to a role play that will be enacted in which 
a parent of a private school child feels that she shoxild not pay 
tuition. Members of the group will offer an opinion(s) and share 
same with class, (enabling objective #3} 

IX. Materials: 

A few texts are suggested but the library has many others in the 
general category of introduction to education., 

■ ' 

Grambs , Jean D. andMcClure, L. Morris. Foundations of Teaching : 
Teaching: An Introduction to Modem Education , New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., I96U. 

Hahn, Robert 0. and Bidna, David B. Secondary Education; Origins 
and Directions , New York, The Macmillian Company, 1965 • ' 

Mayer, Frederick. Foundations of Education , Columbus, Ohio, Charles 
E. Men ill Books, Inc., I963. 
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ifoll, James Wm. and Kelly, Sam P. Foundations of Education in 

America: An Anthology of Major Thoughts and Sl^ificant Action s > 
New York, Harper and Row, Inc., 1970, 

Nussel, Edward J., Sprandel, Charles W, , and Repashy, Allen J.. 
An Introduction to the Foundations of Education: A Book of 
Readings (second edition) Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Book 
Compeuiy, 19S8. 

Pounds, Ralph L. and Bryner, James R. The School in American Society , 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1959- 

Stone, James C. Schneider, Frederick W. Foundations of Education : 
Commitment to Teaching (second edition). New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, Inc., 1971. 

Westby and Gibson, Education in a Dynamic Society: A Contemporary 
Sourcebook , Philippines, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 
1972. 

X. Evaluation: 

Pre-test and post-test will be a 30 question multiple choice exeunina- 
tion. 

The bureaucratic model will be completed. 
Group reports on case study will be completed. 

In every instauice student is reminded to examine concept statements 
for support. 
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312:320 
Module Nine 

!• . Department /Context: Instructional Organization 

11. Major Subject Area: Multiunit Organization and Individually Guided 

Education (I.G.E.) 

III. Topic: Organization of a Multiunit School 

IV. Title: Organization of a Multiunit School 

V. Prerequisites: Module Eight 

VI. Objectives: 

A. Terminal Performance Objectives: 

Given instruction respecting th'3 organization of a multiunit 
school the student will develop and present a model of such a 
school having an enrollment of 600 children and 20 teachers. Unit 
levels will be identified, numbers of children per unit will be 
specified and teacher specializations will be designated at a 100^ 
competency level. 

B. Eiiabling Objectives: 

1. Students will role play an Instructional Impro^''ement Committee 
(lie) meeting which will demonstrate: 

a. ability to solve a particular problem, 

b. ability to interact with peers, 

c. facilitative behavior of principal. 

.2. Students will identify above behaviors by anecdotal referencing 
without error, 

VII. Concept Statements: 

A multiunit school organization is designed to fa<:ilitate the 
following processes: 

1. instructional decision making, 

2. individually guided education, 
3« cooperative planning, 

experimentation and research, 

5. assessment of characteristics of each child, 

6. development of objectives, 
selection of content and activities, 

8. placement of each child in appropriate activities. 
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VIII. Learning Activities: 

1. Films - "One at a Time Together" 

"I.G.E. Learning System" 
"I.G.E. Planning System" 

Use stops for small group discussion. 

2. Students will role play I.I.C. meeting. 

3. In field setting students will observe I.I.C. 
meeting. 

IX. Materials; Education Comment 1971 and 1972. 
I/D/E/A films 

X. Evaluation: • 

Development of multiunit model will be evaloiated on criteria 
Indicated in the objectives. 
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312:320 
Module Ten 

I. Department/Context: Instructional Organization 
II. Major Subject Area: Multiunit Organization and I.G.E. 
III. Topic: Operation of a Multiunit School 
IV. Titles Operation of a Multiunit School 

V. Prerequisite: Module 9 
VI. Objectives: 

A. Terminal Performance Objectives: 

1. Given instruction in regard to cooperative, unit 
planning the student will demonstrate through a role play 
that a planning meeting of teachers can reach consensus 
on a curriculum problem. 

2. Given instruction in respect to organizing instruc- 
tional modes in a multiunit school, the student will divide 
a simulated class of 100 children into learning modes which 
demonstrate 

a. one-to-one 

b. two-to-one mode 

c. small group mode 

d. large group mode 

In each instance student is to record why the choice was 
made for particular children and explanation of learning 
activity will also be necessary. 

VII. Concept Statements: 

The following are functions of the building principal, 

a. exert leadership to provide a cooperative atmos- 
phere in the school, 

b. exert leadership in curriculum development, 

c. exert leadership in organizing the educational 
media center, 

d. exert leadership to provide a strong school-community 
relationship 

e. assume responsibility for building maintenance and 
for providing adequate facilities, materials and 
equipment, 

f. serve as chairman of the Instructional Improvement 
Committee. 
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The unit leader assumes responsibility for the following: 

a. that he is responsible for guiding/ training and 
assigning non-certified personnel, such as teacher 
aides, instructional secretaries, interns and 
student teachers. 

b. that he is responsible for coordinating instructional 
activities, research and development activities and 
efforts of the personnel in the unit. 

c. that he acts as. a liaison between the building 
principal, other units with the building, and the 
parents, 

d. that he assumes leadership for assessment activities 
in the unit, 

e. that he assumes leadership for monitoring the 
progress of each child in the unit. 

f . that he assumes leadership for solving instructional 
problems . 

g. that he assumes leadership in solving personnel which 
may arrive in the unit. 

h. that he chairs the unit meeting. 

i. that he accepts membership in the Instructional 
Improvement Committee. 

The teacher . in the multiunit school carries out the following 
functions : 

a. assuming the responsibility for the learning program 

of a large number of children. 
h. planning and executing instruction with other unit 

members. 

c. formulating, and clarifying instruction objectives 
for each child. 

d. assessing the child's characteristics and learning 
progress, using formal and informal techniques. 

e. designing and executing a program based on the assess- 
ment of each child. 

f. experimenting with new instructional procedures , and 
materials . 

g. participating in curriculum development activities. 
The teacher aide is responsible to: 

a. the building principal. 

b. the instructional unit. 

c. assist the instructional unit in the following areas, 

1 ) the physical setting ; Lighting ; ventilation , 
cleanliness, instructional materials and supplies. 

2) caring for children ; clothing, in the building, 
supervision on the playground, and gymnasium and 
lunchroom. 
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3) the instructional program ; assisting in one-to-on 
small group and xndependent study activities, 
helping children secure materials and locate 
information, correcting student papers, providing 
reinforcements • 

4) materials ; typing and reproducing teacher made 
materials , assisting with audiovisual materials, 
mechanical devices and programmed instruction. 

The aide also carries out the following tasks: 

a. keeping attendance records, 

b. collects and records, 

c. duplicates materials, 

d. keeps inventory records. 

e. types and files. 

Learning Activities : 

The class will view the film The Unit Meeting and record 
examples of disruptive behaviors. Discussion will follow 
film stops. 

Students will divide into units and role play unit 
reaching consensus on a problem (ob j . #1). This same "unit" 
will make determinations for grouping children after viewing 
filmstrips 

" Per formance~:Ters ting and Observation" 
"Learning Modes" 

Student will participate in a field experience in which 
an opportunity is presented that will enable the student to 
work with children in the various learning modes. 

Materials: I/D/E/A Materials, 



Evaluation: Role plays will be subject to peer appraisal. 
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312:320 
Module 11 

I. Department /Con text: Educational Media and Technology/ Educational 
Technology 

II. Subject /Topic: Technology in Education 

III. Title: Instructional Systems Design 

IV. Prerequisites: Nonj 

V. Overview: This module is designed to give you a speaking acquaintance 
with a systematic approach to instructional design. It attempts to 
remove some of the mystical and demoniac qualities asserted by the 
charletans and pseudo-humahists of the educational marketplace, to 
reveal an important decision-making tool for teachers. Through this 
tremendous waste of energy so typical of teachers* unsystematic use 
of their skills. 

Going through this module won't make you an expert* designer of 
instructional systems, but it should provide the essential concepts 
and skills needed to begin using this powerful tool, and to permit 
an objective analysis of existing instructional systems, including 
the one you are in now. 

VI. Behavioral Objectives 

A. General Objectives: 

You should understand what a systems approach is, and how it 
relates to teaching and those environmental factors that effect 
teaching. 

You should be aware of the reasons, for and against, using a 
systems approach in making instructional decisions. 

You should be aware of the basic concepts, rules and techniques 
of a systems approach, that can be used by teachers for analyz- 
ing and designing instruction. 

You should learn how to apply the minimally essential concepts, 
rules, and techniques of systems to some representative instruc- 
tional problems. 

You should, by the completion of this module, have sufficient 
information to objectively decide whether systems concepts and 
techniques represent a useful tool for you as a teacher, and to 
rationally defend your position. 

B. Specific Objectives: 

1. Given a randomly ordered set of definitions, to select out the 
definition most representative of a systems approach, without 
error • (Activities: 2, 4, 5). 

O 
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2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



2. Given a brief description of an instructional system, and a randomly 
ordered set of statements j to separate the statements into three 
catagories; as part of the suprasystem or environment, as a subsystem, 
or as an unrelated system, without error. ( Activities: 5) 

3. Given randomly ordered lists of activities, to match the appropriate 
activity with the instructional developmen'c system stage or function, 
with no more than 10% error. (Activities: 4, 5) 

4. Given a randomly ordered set of characteristics, to check those that 
are representative of a systems approach, with no more than 10% error. 
(Activities 4, 5) 

5. Given a specif ic instructional development or instructional management 
problem, and given a list of the nine functions of the model systems 
approach used in this module, plus a randomly ordered set of activities 
related to the problem, to match the activities with the appropriate 
function, without error. (Activities: 3, 4, 6) 

6. Given reasons for using or not using a systems approach to develop or 
manage instruction, and given randomly ordered statements either 
agreeing with or refuting those reasons, to select the most logical 
statement, based on conditions in the schools and the classroom, 
without error. (Activities: 2, 4). 

VII« Instructional Activities: 

1. Take the pretest. If successful, go on to the next module. If not 
successful, continue the following activities. 

2. Read ^'The Mythology of the Systems Approach." 

3. Study the handout '*The Instructional Development System." 

4. See/hear the slide/tape "Introduction to theSystejis Approach." 

5. Work through the self-instructional program "What you Always Wanted 
to Know About Systems." 

6. Con9)lete the "Systems Approach Application Exercise," and bring it 
with you to the first small group seminar that you attend. 

7. Attend one or more scheduled, small group seminars.. 

8. Con?)lete the Postassessment . If successful, begin the next module. If 
successful, determine problem areas, study appropriate materials, see 
your advisor, if necessary, and re-take the Postascessment . 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 
by Cab&> Gentry 

Educators are a frustrated bunch. They try so hard to do right. They 
will do almost anything to solve the Big Problem. For i:hein, the Big Problem 
is "to make it possible for their students to learn the things they need to 
know." That simple sounding quote is really so complex that it makes 
educator's teeth ache, just thinking about it. Many of them refuse to think 
about it. They take refuge in their subject areas, ignoring the relationship 
between what they do, and all of the rest of the forces operating on students, 
in and out of school. For the most part these recluses play the old teacher 
game called "I am a book, read me if you can." It's hard to be a winner in 
that game. A second game-player goes the entertainment route. He depends a 
lot on the kids* aense of humor. His laugh meter tells him what he needs to 
know. . 

Other educators, who don't buy the recluses' or the entertainer's retreat, 
have bumps on their heads. They acquire these by bumping their head against 
the wall surrounding the Big Problem. Looking for a solution to the Big 
Problem requires one to begin asking such hurtful questions as; "what should 
students learn, how do they learn, under what conditions do thev learn, what 
does the teacher do in the learning process, how does the teacher and the 
student know if the student has learned?'* From this sample an infinite number 
of other questions could be, and have been generated. And, all of these 
questions have been answered, by experts. Except, the experts rarely agree. 
Ask ten experts how students learn, and expect ten different answers. Even 
%ihen they appear to agree,, a little-extra digging soon unearths the mind-blower 
that they have different meanings for the same terms, and sometimes, the same 
O ining for different terms. So vhat*s a teacher to do??? 
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He looks for panaceas, is what he does* He looks for a Big Simple Solution 
to the Big Probletn. And Big Simple Solutions are available.^ Education draws 
snake-oil artists the way honey draws flys. Name your ache, they have a cure. 
Most of us discover that their clever packaging doesn't really solve the Big 
Problem, but that doesn't disturb the P. T. Bamums of the world. They know 
that another "one" will be along in a minute. 

Tlie systems approach has been touted as a panacea among other things. 
The other things aren't always nice. It has also been called mechanistic, 
inhumane, and an instrument of the devil. For an idea that few people can 
state clearly, that's flying pretty high. There are two oolar groups that talk 
most about the systems approach. At one end of the continuum you find the 
packaging specialists whose iob it is, to make it prettv for you. They extoll 
its' virtues in language you can't understand, but which has great appeal, 
none-the-less. At the other end you have the Defenders of Christmas Past* 
These ladies and gents will do all kinds of things to protect the Status Quo* 
Asking them to change their good thing, is like asking the Rothchilds to share 
their wealth (for those of ypu on the look-out for bigots, substitute Rockefeller). 
These magicians are masters of indirection. They crv foul, no matter what the 
play. They often assume the cloak of humanism* The rest of us are somewhere 
in between and somewhat between* 

Despite the quarrels surrounding the systems approach, some of us with a 
lot of bumps on our heads, feel that diere are some saving graces to the systems 
idea. We don't think it's a panacea, and we do believe that it has some 
potential for Evil-In-The-Classroom* But we think that under certain constraints 
the systems approach can be one of the mv^et ^^owerful tools in the educators 's 
skimpy arsenal (we take a certain amount of pride in our mixed metaphores). 
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The k,ey word in our declaration is "tool. 



II 



Systeias is a shovel to dig 



in your garden ^ a hammer to drive your nail, a rocket to get you to the moon. 

Like any tool it can be misued. For example, you could use year shovel or 

haiwner to knock-off old ladies. You could use your rocket to deliver a 

critical mass of plutonium 293 to your neighbor's backyard. A lot of 

educators ;have misused thesys terns approach, some deliberately, and some because 

they couldn't read the Hong Kong directions. Because, systems concepts can 

legitimately be complex. Some systems techniques are so complex that they 

boggle the untutored, and sometimes the tutored, mind. But those of us who 

have attempted the use of systems in solving the Big Problem, have found that 

the basic systems tool can be applied profitably at varying levelsof sophistication. 

Up to now we've been fairly clever in talking all around systems without 
giving it any real substance. How would you pick one out of a crowd? To give 
this dissertation a little more class, "what are its' defining characteristics?" 
Let us turn you off with a few of the textbook definitions before facing up to 
what a system really is: 

"A system is an integrated assembly of interacting elements, designed 
to carry out cooperatively a predetermined function."^ 

"A system consists of a set of components arranged to perform some 

wanted operation. "2 

Put another way, "a system is a process for solving problems." The SYSTEMS 
APPROACH l9 a particular process that educators have adopted to solve probl?2ms. 
A system is made up of components, each designed to deal with a particular 

^Frank W. Babghart. Educatianal Systems Analysis . MacMillan; N.Y. 1969, p. 26. 
2 

^ T, G. Wilson and M. £• Wilson. Information. Computers, and System Design . 




Wiley; N.Y. 1965, p. 3. 
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aspect of the problem. Each component uses appropriate techniques for 
carrying out its' part in solving the problem. 

Hopefully, the last paragraph burned away part of the fog. We all have 
problems, and we all have systems for solving them. So v^hat's new? Alas, we 
don't use our systems for solving problems systematically . Lost again? Perhaps 
a sample system will r^iiduce the confusion. 

. To take a non-educational example, consider a transportation system. The 
purpose of transportation system is to get people and things to where they need 
to be, efficiently and effectively. Most of us have suffered the frustration 
of bumper-to-bumper traffic in the city at the end of a work day. We know how 
a disabled car can affect traffic flow, at that time. We have also tnsted bile 
at the end of a trip when we've discovered a lack of parking spaces (downtown, 
or dare I say, on campus). This is as good a time as any to point out the 
different uses of the word system. When we say transportation system, or 
school system, we are talking about a system that is hopefully the solution to 
a problem. That is, it solves the problem of transporting people and things, 
or it solves the problem of educating students. * But when we speak of the systems 
approach we are using the term differently. In this case we are talking about 
a process to solve problems of existing systems, or to develop new systems for 
solving problems. For example, the problem of crowded highways was temporarilv 
solved by the systems approach which developed the expressway concept. The 
systems approach is being used to examine such problems of existing educational 
systems as; why Johnny can't read, why kids drop out, how to keep them in, 
and how to prepare teachers to teach. 

If you were 'kble to sort out the differences between an existing system 
^"lated to solve a problem, and the systems approach which designs the system to 
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solve the problem, then we are In fat city. 

We need to keep our promise about showing you a sample system. But we ask 
you tc keep in mind than there are systems approach experts, too. Each of those 
experts has a special version of what components should be in . a system. 

Fortunately for us, it doesn't matter. They are all saying pretty much the 
same thing. Just different words. Once you understand the concepts you can 
make use of any of them, or if you please. Invent your own. 
So, our system might have the following components: 

D efine Component - a -component consisting of techniques for 

defining the problem to be solved. 
Design Component - a component consisting of techniques for 

designing alternative solutions to the 
problems. 

Develop Component - a component consisting of techniques for 

developing the solution to the problem* 

Implement Component a component consisting of techniques for 

implementing the solution to the problem. 

Assessment Component - can you guess? 

Revision Component - techniques for revising the solution based 

on the data from assessment, right? 

The study of how the techniques embodied in the components of a systems 
approach are systematically applied to solving educational problems. Is what 
the rest of this module is all about. All we promise when you have finished is 
that; you will be aware of what the shovel is for, a little hit about how to 
use it, a bare smidgin about how to design your own, and a vague notion about 
O ^ to evaluate one. 
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That ^8 not as bad as It sounds, since the program you are in has been 
developed through a systems approach. You will have a lot of fun using 
your new knowledge about systems, to criticize ours. 
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WHAT YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT SYSTElt^-^" 
by Cass Gentry and Darryl Yorke 

This program Is designed to make you familiar with several systems, concepts » 
rules, and techniques which have proven useful to teachers an^ to other educators 
responsible for instructional development. 

The program makes use of programmed instruction techniques which requires 
regular responses from you, and which provides you with immediate knowledge of 
the correctness of your responses. If you have not previously learned through 
the programed instruction method, you may be inclined to look ahead to the 
answers provided, without writing your own answers first. The evidence indicates 
that by making your own response before looking at the program answer, your 
understanding and retention will be significantly greater. The two short self 
tests in the program are provided for your information about how well you have 
learned the concepts, rules and techniques. 

This program has been used with other students and modified on the basis of 
their recommendations. While it is much improved as a result of the useful 
feedback thus provided, the authors recognize much additional revision oust 
take place, before it can be .^^abeled a valid and reliable teaching Instrument. 
For this reason we ask that as you notice inaccuracies » or ambiguous passages 
that you indicate the problem in the margin of this program. After you have 
completed the program, it will be collected, and your comments will be carefully 
studied. 

Now please begin the program. Remember to respond to the program exercises 
before looking ahead to the correct answers. Good luckl 
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The "systems approach" doesn't exist, but many "systems approaches," do. 
As you may be aware, there are many complex definitions of systems available, 
but put simply, a systems approach is a problem-solving process that organizes 
decision-making systematically, so that one relates all of the relevant factors 
in a given problem, at the time when they need to be related. V?hile the many 
systems approach models appear to be different, they all depend on the same 
basic concepts, rules, and techniques. 

Teachers have found a systems approach to be a very \!seful tool, once they 
have come to understand and apply the few basic concepts, rules, and techniques 
to a particular systems model. 

Despite all of the bally-hoo there is no one model of the s 

a . But all of them do have in common basic c . 

r , and techniques. 



systems approach 
concepts, rules 

Nowadays, no matter which rock is turned over, one is likely to find a 
critic of education and of teaching. As in the case of religion and politics, 
everyone feels free to speak like an expert when the subject of teaching comes up. 
No one really disagrees about the importance of religion, polir.ics, or education, 
but there is great difference across the land about the "goodness" of decisions 
made in the name of any of these three. We believe that all three suffer from 
the same conditions , leaders in these fields seldom analyse, systematically; what 
it is that should be done. The means chosen for accomplishing their fuzzy goals, 
are often confused, and techniques for checking how well the method worked in 
accomplishing the goal are either ignored, inadequately carried out, or hidden 
in someone's head. As long as those conditions prevail, the appearance of doing 
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something Is probably as acceptable as a genuine accomplishment. A systems 
approach attempts to replace the folklore, underpinning roost of our teaching 
practice, with the systematic application of what we know through research and 
experience about learning, 

A includes a set of techniques for precisely speci- 
fying the purposes of our teaching, for selecting among alternative teaching 
strategies, and for determining changes that need to be made to make our teach- 
ing strategies more effective and efficient * 



systems approach 

The concepts of efficiency threatens many educatorSj» partly because they're 
not sure about how to make their teaching more efficient, and partly from a 
genuine concern that administrative efficiency may take precedence over student 
needs. The latter could and does happen, of course, and over-emphasis of ad- 
ministrative efficiency needs to be controlled, but we are more concerned with 
teaching and learning efficiency. Consider the number of times that a teacher 
finds it necessary to repeat a particular instruction, or the number of times a 
student has to practice a particular learning behavior, regardless of whether 
he learned the behavior on the first trial, or still hadn't learned after many 
trials. Think of all the students who graduate without being able to read 
adequately or to use basic arithmetic skills in his every day life. Or think 
about the youngster who did understand early, but had to go through the same 
activity again and again, either because many of his slower fellow students 
didn't pick up the understanding, or because the teacher wasn't aware of all of 
the other times the students had been subjected to the same activities. That's 
the kind of inefficiency that is so wasteful of our teachers' and students' time. 
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A systems approach greatly increases the efficiency of t 

and 1 Given that a systems approach is a tool for s 

p , and that it is as valid for solving instructional problems as 

any other, let us examine some of the characteristics necessary to a systems 
approach. 



t eaching , learning 
solving problems 

A system is part of a larger environment , that can and may effect the de- 
sired functioning of the system, this larger is sometimes 

called the suprasystem. For example j if the galaxies were the system being 
considered, then the suprasystem or the would be th^ universe. 



environment 
environment 

By the same token, if the car is the system under consideration, then the 

, or the environment, would be transporation. Or if the classroom is 

the system we are looking at, then the suprasystem could be the school. On the 

other hand, if the system were the school, then the could be the 

school district. The suprasystem for our school district, to carry our example 
a step further, would be the State Department of Education. 



suprasystem 

suprasystem, or environment 

The point that is important to remember is that the determination of the 
suprasystem depends on the system w e are studying. The same condition holds Cor 
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subsystems or components . If the car was the system we were concerned with, 
then some of its subsystems, or , would be steering, motor, trans- 
mission, and heating subsyst:ems. The Major parts that make up a system then, 
are called either or . 



components 

components or subsystems 

In like manner, the seating, devices for presenting information, air 

conditioning, student response devices are or of the 

physical system called the classroom. 



subsystems, components (order not important) 

A system may be open or closed , depending on the amount of interaction with, 
and exchange of information and energy with its* environment. China, during 
many years of its' history, did not permit foreigners to enter its borders, 
nor its citizens to leave. To the degree its leaders were able, all communication 

and trade was cut off. These conditions made China a c ^ 

system. The Romans, on the other hand, imported and exported goods to most of 
the major nations. The Romans were constantly trading ideas as well, whether 
architectural, philosophical, militarial, or artistic. Rome would be considered 
an system. 
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closed 
open 

A classroom may also be labeled an open or closed system. The self- 
contained '^classroom that depends primarily on the resources within a classroom 

to the exclusion of most of the resources in the system's environment or 

is called a/an system. 



suprasystem 
closed 

Of course, a classroom may be designed to take advantage of external re- 
sources. For example, classrooms which emphasize discovery learning, or 
individualized instruction, would have to call on all of the resources available, 
inorder to provide the many kinds and numbers of experiences required to carry 

our such strategies. Such classrooms would be termed systems. 

• systems tend to change and adapt to new conditions and require- 

merr i more readily than do ^ systems. 



open 
open 
closed 

Unfortunately, the large majjority of our public school classrooms fall 

Into the static, or system category. Because of the strong defenses 

built up by such systems, much time and effort is required to get new ideas 
adopted* However, by being aware of characteristics of open and closed systems, 
teachers are better equipped to identify what must be done to ch^mge static 
systems into systems. 
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cloBed 
open 

All systems are purposeful , whether or not they use the same approach. They 
are designed to Insure some desired outcome or output . They are considered 
successful to the degree they can effectively and efficiently produce that desired 
outcome. Unfortunately, many systems do not clearly define their desired 
outcomes. That Is, they do not state their outcomes so that they can be measured 
with any precision. Schools are notorious for their ambiguous statements of 
purpose. The existence of most Industrial systems depends on their knowing 
precisely how to measure their products , and the efficiently with which the 
product was produced. 

The systems approach requires the statement of measurable objectives. In 

education we call these objectives. We would all agree that 

it Is much easier to precisely define the outcomes of an automobile production 
system than It would be for an educational system, but that doesn't make It less 
worth doing. 



behavioral, measurable 

Every system has bullt-ln limitations and options. Usually, the limitations 
are called constraints , and the options are called controllable variables . A 
sad discovery by researchers Is that many teorche/rs who have been practicing for 
years, may have only a limited knowledge of the constraints they are operating 
under, and the options that are available to them. In Toany cases. It has been 

found that what appeared to be a limitation or something over 

which the teacher could exert some control. 
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constraint 

If a teacher has no choice, but to teach a particular grade, or to use a 
particular textbook, or to teach a specified number of hours, then all of those 

things would be called • However, If she were able to choose the 

grade that she would teach, the textbook that she would use, the grading system 
that she considered best, the hours that she would teach, then those would be 
called 



constraints 

controllable variables, options 

In a profession where resources are hard to come by,> a clear knowledge of 

the systems and is necessary if the teacher is to take 

maximum advantage of her resources for teaching. 



constraints (order not Important) 
controllable variables, options 

A unique characteristic of the systems is that at least two 

alternative means for accomplishing a desired outcome, must be analysed'and 

compared in terms of effectiveness and efficiency. Few teachers know how to 

make such a comparison. Most do not consider such a role appropriate, if they 

consider it at all. But the determination of the respective costs and benefits 

of two or more for solving and instructional problem have allowed - 

those teachers practicing such comparison, to greatly extend the effect of their 

meager resources. 
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approach 
alternatives 

As an example, there are numerous methods of instruction of which drill » 
field experience, lecture, programmed Instruction, project, recitation, role 
play, and seminar, are but a few* Suppose that a taach^r had some objectives 
that could be met either through lecture or through self-Instruction (this 
learning program would be an example) . What are the constraints and options 

that you need to consider in choosing between these two ? Suppose 

we consider the time variable. If teacher presentation time is limited, but 
Independent study time for students is not, then it would appear that the 

self-instructional program is the best . Tf , however, the time 

or cost of procuring or developing the self-instructional program is excessive, 

it may be more desirable to choose the lecture • On the basis 

of this kind of trade-of f between cost and benefit, the teacher is able to 

choose the which provides the most effective learning at the least 

cost of her limited resources. 



alternatives 
alternative 
alternative 
alternative 

By now you are aware that a conslstii of functions that 

cooperatively contribute their inputs toward the desired of the « 

system. The operator of an instructional system (the teacher) requires 
continuous information about how well the individual functions are efficiently 

and accomplishing the purposes of the system. The mechanisms set 

up to provide this information are called feedback mechanisms. 

O 
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system 

output, outcome 
effectively 

By providing the operator of the system with information about how well the 

functions are being carried out, the . mechanism makes it possible 

to adjust the functions for maximum effectiveness and . The 

techniques for acquiring information on the effectiveness of a systems functions, 
and for making that information available to the teacher when ishe needs it , are 
key factors in making sure that a teaching-learning system improves. One of the 
most obvious feedback mechanisms, and most used (misused?), is the teacher- 
made test. But there are a multitude of others. Including; rating scales, 
checklists, questionnaires, interviews, self?»eval\uition measures, peer nominations, 
and projective devices, not to mention standardized instruments. Feedback has 
become bo important that a whole new science has grown up around it^ called 
cybernetics . More formally, cybernetics is called the science of communications 

and control through feedback. Useful improvement of instructional 

can ot&ly occur through continued application of the empirical data (supported 
through experience or experimentation) provided by . • 



feedback 
efficiency 
alternatives 
feedback, cybernetics 

The improvement or revision of our instructional alternatives Is a 

necessary condition for the systems approach. Most systems improve through 

successive approximations ; Few instructional systems begin as perfect systems, 

and even if they did the changes in constraints and options over time would make 

them imperfect. To continually improve, a system must be revised using the 

empirical data provided by . . Successive approximation means coming 
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closer and closer to a model of student learning effectiveness and efficiency « 
after each r 



feedback 
revision 

Probably one of the best aids to revising an instructional system, is a 
match among objectives, methods, and criteria for accomplishing the objectives. 
That is, each of the instructional object7l.ves must be matched with the methods 
chosen for teaching the objective, and the test iteiins for determining how well 

the objective was met. This among objectives, methods, and 

criteria provide the teacher with hard information abou^ which components are 

not functioning properly, and which ones are. The 7 

match can tell the teacher and student where, in the instruction, 

that they are being unsuccessful. 



match 

objectives-^methods-crlteria 

The systems approach requires that the criterion items (test Items) relate 
specifically to the behavioral objective, rather than a specific method or 
teaching material. Teachers often relate their ^ items to a particular 

page in a book, or to what a particular person might have said, as evidence 
that the student has acquired the desired behavior. This means, that if teachers 
choose a new or more adequate material to teach the same objective, they must 
then rewrite their criterion items. Since this is a difficult and time-consuming 
task, it usually goes fundone,' or is^ done inadequately; or the teacher sticks 
with poor methods and materials because they do not have time to change the 
O ■ Items. 
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criterion, tests 
criterion, tests 

Finally, systems are synergetic s This is another way of saying that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its* parts. More specifically, there are 
effects resultsing from the interaction of the components of a system, which are 
not predictable from examining the Individual components. These effects may 
be detrimental or beneficial in terms of the planned outcomes of the system. 
Engineers are often made aware of this phenomenon; the automobile that 
mysteriously develops an undesired vibration at high speeds, a suspension bridge 
which collapses because of reciprocating harmonics caused by a strong crosswind, 
or the crack that suddenly appears in the retaining wall of a dam. An under- 
standing that an instructional system is s , serves to alert teachers 

who try out new systems, that effects not predicted may occur. The 

mechanisms , which compare input with output should be designed to point up 
synergetlc effects. 



synergetic 
feedback 
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Initial Observation Module 



1 . Department/Context : 10 

11 • Subject/Topic: Multiunit Organization and ICS 

III. Title: Observation of School Instructional Unit 

IV. Prerequisite: none 

V. Purpose; This module contains two parts* The first part gives the 
student a focus for becoming acquainted with his (her) school and his 
(her) assigned unit. The second part directs the student to some of 
the behavior characteristics of the student he will work with in the 
first content area participation modules and to the general classroom 
atmosphere. 

Objectives: 

A. General 

The student will become familiar with the unit operations and will 
observe and become acquainted with a child for ^th Modules. 

B. Behavioral 

1. First Observation Visit 



Given the observational setting the student will record a data 
• sheet to include: 

a) Name of school 

b) Name of principal 

c) Names of unit leaders, teachers, and aides 

d) Unit organization and management 

2. Second Observation' Visit 

Given the observational setting the student will: 

a) Do a fifteen minute At Task observation on the child assigned 
by the unit leader (See At Task Guide Sheet). Write an inter- 
pretation of the data collected. 

b) Do a 20 minute observation of the classroom social atmosphere 
and answer the following questions; 

1) What are the roles of the unit members (adults and chil- 
dren)? 

2) What kinds of statements and questions' ^,id the adults 
direct toward the children, the children toward the adults 
and the children toward the children? 

3) Analyze the relative amount of movement iand activity choice 
available for the children. 

c) Participate in a post observBtion discussion at the school. 
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VII. Pretest: none 
VIII. Treatment 

1. The students will be subdivided into groups and assigned to 
units. 

2. The school staff will decide on the numerical distribution. 

3. The University supervisors will distribute maps and directions. 
h. Visit 1 ; The students will meet at the school for a short 

orientation by the principal and the unit leaders. 
They will carry out their first observation assignment. 
Visit 2 ; The University instructors will explain the At Task 
observation procedure. University team members will 
then pantomime At Task and Off Task behavior while the 
students practice the observational procedure. This 
should be done before the day of the observation so 
that the students will have time for additional prac- 
tice (in the library or other appropriate settings). 
On the day of the observation the students will report 
directly to their units and complete the observation 
assignment. 

IX. Materials: 
Module directions 

Observation Module Data Sheet: First Visit 
Observation Guide: Second Visit 
2 At Task Data Sheets 

X. Criteria: 

Reports will be checked to be sure all tasks have been completed and 
all questions answered. Such reports will receive TC. When omissions 
occur reports will receive I and be returned to the student to be com- 
pleted . 
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Observation Module Data Sheet: First Visit 

Student's Name Date 

School . 

Principal 

Unit Leader 

Teachers 



Aids 



Description of unit organization and management: 
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Observation Guide Sheet: Second Visit 
At Task Observation 



At the top of your report please write your name, the name, of the child 
observed, the date and the activity in which the child is participating. 
Then write a brief interpretation of the At Task data collected (l/3 to l/2 
page). Attach your At Task Data Sheet. 

The purpose of the At Task Observation is to obtain some information 
regarding the child's ability to attend to the appropriate school task 
(whatever it happens to be at the time). Behaviors are coded in four 
general areas: 

A = At Task 

P = Passive Behavior (such as daydreaming, staring at other children, 

or looking up as evidence of distraction. 

T = Talking with neigjibors or talking out of turn or when otherwise 
inappropriate . 

M = Motor (such as playing with objects, out of seat when not 
appropriate, hitting, throwing, etc. ) . ► 

Record every three seconds starting at the upper left box and going 
down each column in turn. Add up the number of instances of each category 
and find the percentage of each in the total. 
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At Task Data Sheet 



Observer Name 
Child's Name 



Date 



Behavior 



Total Frequency 



Percentage of Total 



A 

• P 

T 

er|c 



